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P ublicity and the Church Calvert Alexander 


MANY wonder why papers give the stuff 
so much space and feel a bit depressed that 
editors should be so irreligious. 








The Federal School Bill Paul L. Blakely 


IT is well that these principles should be 
stated with the force which Secretary Wil- 
bur’s language imparts. 
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Research in Our Schools 


ancisW. Power 
6 
WHETHER we like it or not, this: 


productive scholarship is the one 
scientific men are judged. 
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John Gibbons, Alfred V. Boursy, Francis Talbot, John C. 
Rawe, and The Pilgrim 
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ee Camp Tegawitha is ideal i of the word. There is no locati 
— . amp Tegawitha is i in every sense e word. ere is no on 
Expert Direction and Supervision more desirable or attractive. Its nearness to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Superb Natural Advantages Buffalo makes it most accessible. It has the most complete and modern 
Select Clientele equipment for all land and water sports of any camp in the country. The 


main buildings as well as the sleeping bungalows are equipped with electric 


1917-1929 light and running water. Absolutely pure drinking water and perfect 

sanitary conditions. A resident physician and trained nurse are always 

STEPHEN JACKSON, Director in attendance. For descriptive, Mlustrated booklet write 
347 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. Miss Mary Angela Lynch, 380 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
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Counselors are all Brothers 30th Season, For Boys 7-16 
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: , Write for 1929 Booklet te 
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HISTORY tate “Makes good boys better boys” 


A knowledge of History is of the first im- 
=. 3 || BERCHMANS BOWER 
enemies is false History. In these 30 


unique articles Mr. Belloc makes History 


a fascinating subject. 
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Chronicle 


Home News.—On May 7, Chairman Hawley of the 
House Ways and Means Committee submitted the new 
tariff bill. This bill had been elaborated in secret by the 
Republican members of the Committee 
and for that reason was not submitted by 
it. It was referred back to the Commit- 
tee and later reported out. The bill caused a tremendous 
sensation throughout the country. Hardly a single word 
was said in favor of it. The farm interests protested be- 
cause nearly every item of house building—lumber, 
shingles, glass, cement, iron pipe, bricks—received a de- 
cided raise in rates. Moreover, nearly every item of table 
consumption was also raised. The textile industries of 
New England were dissatisfied at the small raise they 
received, as were the manufacturing interests of Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere. A survey of all these protests 
shows that they were twofold: each section protested 
against the high raise received by other sections and also 
against the low raise received by it. The third party 
to the dispute, the consumer, was expected to suffer in 
every respect, particularly in all the aspects of home 
building and consumption in the home. At the time of 
going to press, the threatened revolt had not materialized 


Tariff 
Bill 


‘tives. 


except in words, and it was thought by many that the 
bill had been so cleverly framed that concerted action 
would be impossible, since no section could combine with 
another to force its demands without losing some of 
the gains it had already achieved. Another serious aspect 
was the international one, Canada, Cuba and the Argen- 
tine being the heaviest sufferers. France, England and 
Germany suffered in a minor degree. There were also 
protests against the announced purpose of the Republican 
leaders to force the measure through the House without 
allowing any amendments except those coming from the 
Committee, and against the threatened gag rule. It was 
recalled that the Taft Administration was wrecked by 
the similar Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. It was not known 
what stand Mr. Hoover would take, in view of his desire 
that the special session be for the purpose of “ limited ” 
tariff revision. One of the provisions of the bill, how- 
ever, was expected to secure his support for it as a whole. 
This was the vastly increased power over tariff revision 
granted the Executive branch, thus carrying on the recent. 
movement in Congress of abdicating its own preroga- 
In defiance of the announced wishes of the 
President, the Senate, through an alliance of the Demo- 
crats with thirteen Republican bolters, including Senator 
Borah, passed its own farm bill containing the objection- 
able debenture plan. The vote was 47-44. At the last 
moment, raw cotton and tobacco products were added to 
the operation of the plan. 

On May 7, President Hoover made a statement on the 
meetings of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
just closed at Geneva. He expressed himself as greatly 
gratified at the promising character of the 
results, and with the acceptance of the 
new principle proposed by Ambassador 
Gibson in his name, that the Disarmament Commission 
itself would hereafter conduct its discussions along the 
lines of reduction rather than of limitation. 





Naval 
Reduction 


Austria.—A month and a day after the resignation of 
Msgr. Seipel, the new Government was approved and pro- 
claimed. The Chancellor and five Ministers are members 
of the Christian Socialist party; the Pan- 
Germans have two representatives and the 
Peasant’s party one. It was generally 
considered that the new Cabinet would last only until 
autumn, when a general election will be held. Chancellor 
Steeruwitz, in an address to Parliament, stressed the need 
of a foreign loan and the necessity of drawing closer the 
bonds uniting Austria and Germany. The urgent need 


Cabinet 
Ratified 
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of a loan was evident from the crippled condition of the 
railways which found it necessary to arrange an advance 
of $7,000,000 with four Vienna banks. The friction be- 
tween the Socialists and the Heimwehr was not lessened 
and both organizations disregarded the prohibition of all 
military parades issued by Mayor Seitz of Vienna. 


Brazil.—On May 3, President Luis delivered his long- 
anticipated annual message to Congress. Its most impor- 
tant feature was its treatment of the national business 
situation, and he was able to announce 
that the Government had a favorable bal- 
ance of 198,000,000,000 reis (about $23,- 
680,800) over budgeted expenses. While the general 
impression created by the message among the public was 
that national equilibrium had been strengthened owing to 
the maintenance by the Government of political, financial, 
monetary, and international order, some disappointment 
was manifested due to the general conservatism of the 


message. 


Presidential 
Message 


China.—Details of the killing of the American Pas- 
sionist missionaries, reported last week, were communi- 
cated by Consul General Lockhart at Hankow to the State 
Department in Washington. It would 


American tet e : 
Murders appear that the missionaries, along with 
Detailed their servants, were seized by a group of 


thirty bandit soldiers, and after a forced march of about 
five miles the priests were stripped and shot, their bodies 
being thrown into a mine pit fifty feet deep. Consul Gen- 
eral Lockhart announced that he had been unable to learn 


the army to which these soldiers belonged, or their motive. , 


The bodies of the missionaries were recovered and buried 
at Shenchow, Hunan. 

On May 5, the full text of the Government’s note to 
the United States asking the relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights was given out by the Nanking Govern- 
ment. An early reply was asked, and it 
was stated that similar communications 
had been delivered to the Foreign Offices 
of Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, and the other 
treaty Powers. The note assured the Washington Gov- 
ernment that the abolition of extraterritoriality would in 
no sense endanger the legitimate rights of American citi- 
zens in China. The point was stressed that the extra- 
territoriality system was a “legacy of the old regime” 
which had now come to be an anachronism. The in- 
ternal military situation underwent an important change. 
While definitely out of the Nanking Government, Marshal 
Feng was reported to be preparing a drive on Peking, 
backed by Moscow, and the Kwangsi rebels were march- 
ing on Canton, which was apparently without defense. 


Extra- 
territoriality 





France.—Orleans paid honor to the Maid of France 
in an elaborate series of festivities commemorating the 
fifth centenary of the liberation of the city. The celebra- 
tion opened on the evening of May 7, 
when hundreds of the highest civil and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries were present in 
the cathedral for the presentation of the banner of St. 


Orleans Pays 
Tribute to 
St. Joan of Arc 
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Joan of Arc to the Bishop of Orleans. The solemn 
Mass of thanksgiving was celebrated on the following 
morning, the Bishop of Rouen preaching the panegyric. 
Seven members of the Sacred College, Cardinals Binet, 
Bourne, Charost, Dubois, Lépicier (the Papal Legate for 
the occasion), Lugon, and Van Roey, and more than forty 
Bishops and Archbishops assisted at the Mass and walked 
in the procession which followed. President Doumergue, 
Premier Poincaré, Sir William Tyrrell, British Ambas- 
sador to France, many other distinguished visitors, and 
delegations from most of the countries of Europe, were 
also present at the Mass and in the procession, which, in 
spite of adverse weather, was witnessed by a throng of 
nearly 200,000 persons. At its close, M. Gabriel Hano- 
taux, of the French Academy, paid further tribute to the 
courage and patriotism of St. Joan in an eloquent address. 
The festivities will continue for a fortnight, closing on 
May 21. 


Germany.—In the working-class suburb of Neukoelln 
and in the northern suburb of Wedding, May 1, the Inter- 
national Labor Day, was the occasion for a Communist 
demonstration which resulted in five days 
of rioting. It was said that the “ Red 
Front Fighters,” an organization of mili- 
tant Communists, had been incited to open violence by 
the Soviet Communist organizer Manielski, who had ar- 
rived in Berlin fourteen days before the demonstration, 
accompanied by three widely known Cheka organizers and 
three members of the Red Army general staff. Antici- 
pating sanguinary aspects of the demonstration, the Com- 
munists had their own first-aid squads and ambulances; 
they had also been advised to leave papers or other identi- 
fying marks at home. In Hermann Platz alone thirty- 
six policemen were injured, street lights were smashed, 
streets torn up, trees uprooted, windows broken and every- 
thing in sight demolished. Both the Wedding and the 
Neukoelln areas were declared in a state of seige. Several 
hundred were wounded and twenty-seven more were 
killed. 

Sympathetic strikes were organized by Berlin workers 
over the alleged harsh measures of the police. Com- 
munist Deputies in the Reichstag introduced an interpella- 
tion demanding the immediate suspension 
of the Socialist Police Chief Zoergiebel, 
the punishment of police officers who 
repressed the disorders, and the removal of the ban on 
demonstrations. Complaints were filed against the sup- 
pression of the Communist newspaper Die Rote Fahne 
and the Volkszeitung. The “bourgeois” press described 
these complaints merely as “impudence.” Yet in view 
of this “ impudence ” the Hamburg Senate voted to for- 
bid an international demonstration planned for Whitsun- 
tide by the “ Red Front.” But the Leipzig Communists, 
undismayed, were arranging for a demonstration on May 
19, if the proposed meeting at Hamburg should prove im- 
possible. 


May Day 
Riots 


Aftermath 


Great Britain.—Parliament was dissolved on May 10. 
Nominations of Parliamentary candidates will take place 
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on May 20, and on May 30, the General Elections are 
to be held. A record number of 1,685 


yeneral 

Election candidates was named to contest the 615 
Campaign seats. According to parties, the candi- 
dates are: Conservatives, 582; Laborites, 559; Liberals, 


493; Communists, 24; Independents, 27. Of the 64 
women candidates contesting the seats, Labor has put 
forward 28, the Liberals 25, the Conservatives 8, and 
other interests 3. Though the campaign preparatory to 
the General Elections had been waged vigorously for 
some weeks past, none of the three leading parties had 
yet discovered any dominant issues with which to appeal 
to the electorate. The Conservative program, as an- 
nounced by Premier Baldwin, promised that efforts would 
be made to remedy permanent unemployment, to assist, 
as an employment help, emigration to the Dominions and 
Colonies, to stabilize industrial conditions, to put through 
various housing and humanitarian schemes, and to pre- 
serve peace in foreign affairs. In its platform, Labor 
pledged itself to practically the same efforts, though the 
methods suggested varied somewhat from those of the 
Conservatives. The Liberals, likewise, proposed almost 
the same aims in their electioneering literature. Most of 
the forecasts as to the results indicated a decreased Con- 
servative majority, with Labor and the Liberals almost 
equally sharing the gains. All three party leaders declared 
emphatically against any party coalitions; to avoid the 
necessity of such, they appealed to the electorate to give 
them an independent majority. The new women’s vote 
continued to remain the uncertain quantity in the election. 


Hungary.—The official visit of Signor Dino Grandi, 
Italian Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, to the capital 
of Hungary was the occasion for a demonstration of 
Hungary’s reliance on Italian support of 


(talian 
Envoy’s her efforts to bring about a revision of 
View the ‘Treaty of Trianon. Compliments 


were scattered about with as much enthusiasm and gener- 
osity as were the roses in the street parades. But no new 
treaty resulted from the visit, since the existing Italo-Hun- 
garian treaty was considered adequate in every respect for 
the needs of both countries. Nevertheless in Jugoslavia 
and Rumania, where the visit of Signor Grandi was 
watched with anxiety, the significance of the interchange 
of friendly demonstrations between Italy and Hungary 
was considered in relation to the forthcoming conference 
of the Little Entente. But from Hungary cables were 
sent to all Hungarian patriotic organizations abroad in- 
viting delegates to Budapest to engage in the contest for 
revision of the Trianon Treaty. It was expected that this 
call would bring almost 1,400 delegates from all parts of 
the world for the August meeting. 


Ireland.—The General Election in Northern Ireland is 
scheduled for May 22, and not May 15, as previously 
announced. This election is for the Belfast Parliament ; 
one week later, May 30, a second election 
for the British Parliament is to be held. 
The royal assent was given to the bill 


Election in 
Northern 
ireland 


abolishing proportional representation and redistributing 
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the constituencies. The election will be the first test of 
the new arrangement. The Six Counties were divided into 
forty-nine constituencies; forty-eight of these are single- 
member constituencies with a straight vote for candidates ; 
the other is Queen’s University, Belfast, with four mem- 
bers to be elected by proportional representation. The 
National party, under the leadership of Joseph Devlin, 
combated the abolition of proportional representation and 
the redistribution scheme. It charged that the Govern- 
ment jerrymandered the constituencies for the sole reason 
of guaranteeing to itself a clear majority; in doing so, 
it had ignored both the question of population and that 
of natural boundaries. The National League, in its re- 
cently issued program, declared that the Government had 
set itself to antagonize, humiliate and outrage that large 
and important minority, the Nationalists. “ Every effort 
made by the minority to take its part in the common task 
of re-establishing industrial and commercial prosperity 
and of bringing about happier relations between North 
and South was turned down.” Lord Craigavon’s regime 
was thus indicted: “The Government’s record is one 
long litany of missed and misused opportunities, of broken 
pledges, disappointed hopes, and unfulfilled expectations, 
ending with the abolition of proportional representation 
by the most ruthless Parliamentary methods.” Both the 
Labor and the Liberal parties showed increased activity. 
Despite the internal dissensions among his supporters, 
Lord Craigavon’s Government was promised a comfort-~ 
able majority. 


Lithuania.—An attempt made to assassinate Premier 
Voldemaras at a concert in the State Theater at Kovno 
resulted in the death of the Premier’s adjutant, Lieu- 
tenant Gudinas, who tried to shield him, 
and of the Premier’s seven-year-old 
nephew. Lithuanian and Vilna terrorists 
were blamed for the attack. Several arrests were made 
among members of the Social Democratic party, which 
had recently been outlawed. 


Attempted 
Assassination 


Mexico.—An important series of public exchanges oc- 
curred between President Portes Gil and Archbishop Ruiz, 
head of the Mexican Episcopate. On May 1, President 
Portes Gil issued a statement in which 
he allowed it to be understood that he was 
in favor of a religious settlement if such 
could be found. This offer was promptly accepted and 
Archbishop Ruiz issued what the press described as an 
extremely conciliatory statement. After setting forth the 
reasonable demands of the Church, he said that “ the 
logical solution would be found in the submission of dis- 
puted points to special authorized representatives of the 
Church and of the Government of Mexico.” He prayed 
that the day would soon arrive when it would be possible 
to cooperate under the three guarantees of an independent 
nation: union, religion and independence. On May 7, 
Portes Gil made his reply. It was, in effect, an offer to 
discuss the question with Archbishop Ruiz himself. He 
hinted, however, that since his Government does not rec- 
ognize the Vatican, it would be impossible to deal with it 


Peace 
Overtures 
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directly. He also referred to the fact that certain Catholic 
elements in Mexico were still opposed to any settlement 
which might cause the negotiations to fail. The so-called 
“ Cristeros ” continued to fight. 


Venezuela.—By unanimous vote of Congress, General 
Juan Vicente Gomez was re-elected President on May 
3, for a term to expire in 1936. Announcement of the 
Congressional action was followed im- 


Gomez 
Declines mediately by an official statement that 
Re-clection General Gomez declined to accept the 


post. In a message to the President of Congress, he 
thanked the body for their confidence in him but noted 
that after having been President practically since 1909, 
and having established prosperity in the nation, he felt 
that his mission was fulfilled and that his country no 
longer needed his guiding hand. Moreover, he wished 
to dedicate himself to farming and to enjoy the leisure 
which he thought his seventy-two years merited. Efforts 
were brought to bear by Congress to have President 
Gomez change his attitude, but without success. The 
General’s renunciation left Congress in a quandary as to 
a successor. 


League of Nations.—The concluding days of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission session were taken 
up with the thorny debate on the limitation of army 
stocks. Japan, Italy and France opposed 
Stocks and any concession on such limitation. The 
Resses French plan of indirect limitation, through 
the budget, though shared by Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
siavia, was not favored by Ambassador Gibson as en- 
couraging evasion. A compromise was reached by adopt- 
ing on May 4 a resolution offered jointly by the American 
and French delegates to the following effect: 

The commission, having rejected the system of direct limita- 
tion of material in service and in stock and having noted that 
the system of indirect limitation [limitation of expenditure on ma- 
terial] has not met with general assent, decides that the limitation 
and reduction of material must be sought by means of publicity 
on expenditure. 

The commission then took an indefinite recess on May 
6, to allow opportunity for the study of the technicalities 
of the American naval plan. The generally shared hope- 
ful mood was voiced by Lord Cushendun, stating that 
the situation had “ been altered by the declaration made a 
short time ago by the representatives of the United 


States.” 


Army 


Reparations Question.—<Activities of the committee of 
experts centered chiefly on the problems presented by the 
compromise proposal offered by Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the committee. According to this 
plan Germany would pay for 37 years an 
annuity beginning at 1,750,000,000 marks, 
($420,000,000), plus the service for the Dawes loans, 
and rising to 2,360,000,000 marks ($566,400,000); in 
other words, an average annuity of 2,050,000,000 marks 
($492,000,000). The average annuity would be dis- 


Young 
Plan 


tributed as follows: 
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ee Batis, a, 5) ctpteanerescdbbbare 61,000,000 marks 
EE SOE > 1,300,000,000 marks 
For French reparations ..........0.cccccceses 435,000,000 marks 
Se as CE UE Os vce vecbantvesecoese 69,000,000 marks 
For Italian reparations ...........secsseeees 55,000,000 marks 
For Belgian reparations .................+-+5 64,000,000 marks 
De GONE évé cen dccedhbdsbccececess 66,000,000 marks 

zero 


Se Ss, WENNER, ons cddnneccecacees> oe 





2,050,000,000 marks 


Ce 


On a capital basis, at five and one-half per cent interest, 
the chief proposals to date were roughly estimated as 
follows : 


Original Allied proposal (April 13)............... $9,480,000,000 
Dr. Schacht’s final proposal ......ccccccccccccccece 6,240,000,000 
The Young plan 


Mr. Young, therefore, was confronted by a twofold 
problem: to pare down the demands of the creditors, on 
the one hand, for a reparations total of 13,000,000,000 
marks ($3,120,000,000) to about 10,000,000,000 marks; 
and, on the other, to induce the Germans to admit some 
degree of mobilization, or unconditional payments. 

At latest reports, Dr. Schacht was willing to agree to 
650,000,000 marks ($156,000,000), out of the annuity, 
to be paid unconditionally. His statement of conditions 
had not yet been put in writing, though 
he was said to require that Germany 
should obtain the benefit of the profits 
of the proposed international bank. It was also reported 
that he might consent to increase his flat annuity of 
1,650,000,000 marks ($396,000,000), to 2,000,000,000 
marks ($480,000,000). In spite of the redv:tion in their 
figures, the French were reported as fairly satisfied—in 
view of the prospect of mobilization, by which they could 
meet their immediate obligations. German papers were 
rather optimistic. But pronounced dissatisfaction was 
voiced in the British press at the elimination, in the Young 
plan, of all consideration of British reparations. Accord- 
ingly, on May 9, Winston Churchill formally repudiated 
the plan in the name of his Government. 


Response 
to Plan 





On March 31, the Boston Sunday Post pub- 
lished an alleged interview with the late Marshal 
Foch that purported to give his religious views. 
This article shocked many Catholics. Next week 
it will be dealt with by Paul Doncoeur in “A 
Newspaper Hoax on Marshal Foch.” 


G. K. Chesterton takes occasion of an apology 


to Cambridge University to relate an interesting 
anecdote in “ The Grand Mufti Misunderstands.” 


“ America Welcomes the Immigrant,” by An- 
drew G. Haley, will be a surprising revelation 
of a recent piece of immigration legislation. 

“The Catholic Church Census of 1926” will 
be the title of a study by Mary Burr in Catholic 
figures. 
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A Ray of Light in Mexico 


HE recent exchange of statements between Arch- 

bishop Ruiz, head of the Mexican Hierarchy, and 
Provisional President Portes Gil, is the most hopeful 
thing that has come out of the Mexican muddle for a 
long time. If it is followed up intelligently and in good 
faith it may bring peace at last to many consciences. 

The terms on which a settlement can be made have 
long been known. They may be expressed in a simple 
phrase: separation of Church and State. 

This means that Portes Gil recognizes that the decrees 
of President Calles on July 2, 1926, were the opposite 
of separation, that they were union of Church and State 
of a peculiarly odious kind, contrary to all modern civ- 
ilized practice; that the opposition of the Church to this 
union was not dictated by any desire to control Mexican 
politics, but by a profound devotion to inalienable prin- 
ciple; and that the ideal practical system of the relations 
of Church and State in the modern world is that which 
exists in the United States. 

On the one hand, the Church can make no difficulty 
about accepting such terms. The Church demands noth- 
ing but freedom to carry out its peaceful mission of sav- 
ing souls and of making them Christlike. The events of 
the past four months demonstrate that Mexico needs 
that mission and needs it quickly. The present Pope has 
made it clear that his policy is very far from rule of 
the cabinets, of the armies and navies of the nations, of 
internal politics: it is to bring the individual lives of men 
and of their families back to the practice of the virtues 
of our Leader, Christ. If the Mexican Bishops once be- 
gin *o negotiate with Portes Gil, they ought to have no 
difficulty in making this clear. It is understood, of course, 
that the Holy See cannot be excluded from this, at least 
in its last stages. 

Consequently, Portes Gil, if he is left a free hand, and 
feels himself sufficiently independent of Calles, will easily 
be able to come to terms. It is simply a question of 
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whether he will be able to accept for Mexico a system 
which has proved so beneficial to religion and country 
in the United States. He is in a position of having to 
make a choice: either he wins the fame of pacificator of 
his country, or he throws it back into strife and con- 
fusion. Naturally, any agreement made will have to be 
accompanied by guarantees of fulfilment. 

Our own Government can help in this movement with- 
out any scruple of interfering with the internal affairs 
of a foreign country. We have already interfered to a 
degree to make us the overlords of Mexico. As was said 
here last week, that power brings with it a new respon- 
sibility. For our honor before the world, we cannot afford 
to shift it off. 


A Barnum and Bailey Poster 


HENEVER Mr. Winsor McCay, the cartoonist, 

and an unknown staff writer for the Hearst news- 
paper syndicate, decide to collaborate, the result is truly 
dreadful. A union last week produced a page which, in 
truthfulness and artistic merit, is closely akin to a Bar- 
num and Bailey circus poster. 

The article which Mr. McCay undertook to illustrate 
was entitled “ Public Schools—Our Nation’s Glory.” The 
task was difficult. Not even the writer’s tribute to Mr. 
McCay for his “magnificent cartoon” heartened the 
artist. He could do no better than present blocks upon 
blocks of public schools, topped by a haze of cloud and 
stars, and dominated by a Gargantuan figure which rep- 
resented the American schoolboy. Our pity goes out to 
Mr. McCay. Compelled to illustrate an article whose 
thesis is to prove that our public schools “ stand for the 
redemption of the human race upon this earth,” even the 
stout heart of Michelangelo might have turned to water. 

With the private illusions which the Hearst writer 
hugs to his bosom, we have no quarrel. Even should they 
sting him, as the snake in the fable, that is his affair. His 
article is notable only because of the renewed publicity 
which it gives the myth that the public school “is the ° 
school of the Nation,” and that, by consequence, the 
American father who sends his child to a private school 
not only lacks patriotism, but deprives “that child of 
its best chance to life.” 

It may not be amiss to point out that while the States 
have public schools, the “ Nation”—an ill phrase un- 
known to the Constitution—has none, except in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and such regions as are subject to the 
rule of Congress. There are, then, no “ national ” schools 
in this country. Further, since Mr. Hearst’s writer rather 
insists upon his lien on patriotism and the American 
spirit, we may also point out that the Fathers of this 
Republic never thought that the welfare of the country 
was conditioned upon the literacy of the people. They 
did say, however, that the blessings of freedom could not 
be perpetuated in the absence of morality and religion. 
For that reason they desired the foundation of institu- 
tions of learning which assigned to religion its proper 
place in education and life. 
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Not one of them ever saw a public school. Not one 
would have recognized as a fit instrument for the train- 
ing of an American citizen a school from which the 
teaching of religion and of morality based upon religion 
is excluded by law. 


The New Chemical Foundation 


ITH more than ordinary interest the scientific 

world awaits the findings of the committee ap- 
pointed by Dr. J. M. Doran to investigate the growing 
of grapes in California. In the five-year period, 1920- 
1925, the number of vines in that State grew from 174,- 
584 to 280,639. “ The increased use of grapes in the 
East, to the extent of shipping them by car loads, after 
exhausting the local supply, has challenged the investigat- 
ing instinct of the Prohibition unit.” 

It does not appear that the investigation is to be made 
with a view of encouraging the growing of grapes in other 
States. Its purposes will be, primarily, scientific; more 
specifically, it proposes to study fermentation, its causes 
and its cure. Fermentation, it will be recalled, is the 
field in which the great Pasteur, also occupying himself 
with the study of grapes, first won fame. Hence, Com- 
missioner Doran’s investigating committee is really a vast 
chemical foundation. 

The scope of the foundation will be far more inclusive 
than that of Pasteur’s first institute. Fermentation means 
alcohol, and alcohol at once recalls the Volstead Act and 
the myriad ways in which it can be violated. If it could, 
Congress and the Anti-Saloon League would repeal the 
natural processes which operate to form liquids contain- 
‘ing more than one-half of one per cent of alcohol. But 
as this repeal does not at present seem possible, the in- 
vestigating committee proposes to scrutinize with care 
every substance which, unmindful of Congress, continues 
to defy Mr. Volstead’s Act. It is hoped that, in time, 
these substances can be made to realize what is expected 
of every fruit and vegetable whose roots strike deep in 
our free soil. 

Malt, barley, corn, and rye, all old offenders, will be 
the first to be subjected to examination by the founda- 
tion. Cactus, responsible for many a riot along our 
Southern border, is gradually making its way North. It 
will be included in a later survey. The cotton seed, largely 
used in the manufacture of lubricants and pure olive oil, 
has lately developed hitherto unsuspected fermentation 
potentialities. It is not listed for survey, but there can 
be little doubt that it will soon engage the attention of 
the foundation’s experts. 

Two other very notable omissions are here called to 
Commissioner Doran’s notice. The first is potatoes. In- 
nocent enough in appearance, it is well known that the 
substance which made the first jack rabbit rear back and 
ferociously claw the bull dog who had annoyed him, was 
concocted from this simple root. The second is molasses, 
a favorite condiment in many unenlightened families, 
who even give it to their children spread upon bread— 
which, incidentally, also contains a very perceptible 
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amount of alcohol. But the molasses is the chief offender 
in this respect. Any worker on a Southern sugar planta- 
tion knows what happens when half a barrel of molasses 
is left to itself, and to the anti-Volstead processes of 
nature. That knowledge is spreading in the North. 

The foundation has a wide field before it, if it intends 
to investigate everything that -an ferment. But we fear 
that all the fifty millions of dollars allowed by Congress 
for the enforcement of Prohibition will not suffice to 
finance it. 


A Plea for Child Labor 


VERY age has its peculiar social problems. As an 

era of tremendous material expansion, our own is 
vexed with difficulties which, we fancy, are much greater 
than those which plagued our ancestors. We strongly 
suspect that, in truth, they are. It was easier to cope with 
an Indian, even though he lurked in ambush, than with 
an influence against which neither guns nor arrows can 
avail. Our pioneers had to fight for their lives, but the 
enemies they met did not attack the stability of the home. 
The Indians burned the hut, when they could, and scalped 
the family, but our enemy is a materialism which, at least 
in the larger centers, is making the home a fading mem- 
ory. 

Historians observe that a little more than a century 
ago, the American home was largely a self-contained unit. 
The clothes which the family wore were fashioned from 
the pelts brought back from the hunt, or from materials 
grown on the premises to be spun or woven by the mother 
and daughters of the family. The very house in which 
they lived had been hewn from timbers cut down when 
the clearing was made for the fields. They read by tapers 
made in the home from tallow or the wax of berries, 
washed with soap manufactured in the ol’ ash kettle, sat 
down at a table constructed by the father of the family, 
in chairs which were the product of the same hand, and 
were fed with food shot in the woods or raised in the 
family garden patch. They retired to rest on corn-husk 
mattresses, laid on ropes of domestic manufacture, and 
stretched across a bed frame that did not come from 
Grand Rapids. The tale might be prolonged. But the 
moral is that these labors, embracing all the members of 
the family, welded them together in a stable unit. For 
the children, too, took part in the work of the house. 

Traces of this amiable form of child labor can be re- 
called by every man who has reached his fortieth year. 
He chopped kindling in the woodshed and brought up 
coal from the cellar. Mary Jane did her part in those 
multifarious little tasks of keeping the house bright and 
clean which no mere man can so much as enumerate; 
nor did she disdain to learn how to cook, or to immerse 
her lily-white hands, on occasion, in hot water to wash 
the family dishes. Her brother on the farm helped to 
milk the cows, brought the horses to water, and thought 
himself privileged when a new litter of pigs was placed 
under his especial charge and care. Occasionally, too, he 
put in a bout of an hour or so with the bucksaw. From 
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this he derived no great pleasure possibly, but it was quite 
as good for his muscles as a round at tennis—which in 
those days was an exercise in deportment rather than a 
game—and the training in social helpfulness which it im- 
parted was infinitely more valuable. 

In our day, the family subsistence is supplied by a cor- 
poration. Milk, meat, butter, eggs, cheese, coal, light, 
heat, and a roof, are supplied by highly capitalized or- 
ganizations which are continually seeking relief at the 
hands of the Federal courts, claiming that the pittance 
which they receive is really confiscatory. The urbanite does 
not know what a coal scuttle is, and he never saw a wood- 
shed. Ask your young nephew what a lamp is, and he 
will point to the Mazda. Heat and light are not a gift of 
God (indeed they are not in these days!) but something 
which the janitor is always failing to supply. The con- 
tribution which the grandfather of this urchin made to 
the home is neither expected from, nor possible to, the 
present generation. And that is a distinct loss all around. 

What is going to take its place? We look hopefully 
to the school, only to find that it leans to the elective 
system, and discourages home work. We are no Herod, 
no Orbililius plagosus, but it seems to us that one of the 
problems of this day is to find a method of training young 
people to do helpful things that they do not care to do. 


Congressional Reapportionment 


UT in Illinois an outraged legislator, viewing cer- 
tain cases of Pharisaism and hypocrisy which lay 
before him, said that if justice were done, Congress 
would meet in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, and 
the Illinois legislature would be called to order on the 
rock pile at Joliet. 
Under this picturesque language lies a truth. When 
lawmakers disregard the law, they must not be pained 
when they, as a body, are set down as persons of little 


worth. An instance in point is the disregard by Con- | 


gress of the constitutional mandate governing the ap- 
portionment of members of the Lower House among 
the States. The Constitution requires that this apportion- 
ment be regulated by the decennial census. But the Con- 
gress which is stern and austere in defense of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment has disregarded the apportionment 
problem for eight years. 

In the background of this problem lies the age-old 
hostility between town and country. Up to 1920, the 
country was predominantly rural, but the census of that 
year showed an urban population of about fifty-one per 
cent. Estimates indicate that in the last ten years the 
drift from country to town has been continuous, so that 
the next census may show a reduction in the rural popu- 
lation to about forty per cent. But Congress is still ap- 
portioned on the basis of the census of 1910. Unless 
justice is done, there may be serious trouble at some 
future time in connection with a Presidential election. 
Americans need hardly be told that the President is not 
chosen by popular vote, but by the electors chosen by the 
people in the States, every State having a number of elec- 
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tors equal to the sum of its members in the two Houses 
of Congress. 

Under the plan introduced by Senator Vandenberg the 
number of representatives remains the same. Twenty- 
three members lost to seventeen States will be gained by 
eleven other States. In the main, the losses are sustained 
by States such as Missouri, lowa, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, and Kansas, where the population is prevail- 
ingly rural, and the gains are made by California, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and New Jersey, which are States with rap- 
idly growing cities. The other States which gain are 
Arizona, Florida, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Washington, and Wyoming. California shows the great- 
est gain with six, and Missouri the greatest loss with 
three. Twenty States remain unchanged. 

Apart from the fact that the change is directed by the 
Constitution, the chief value of the Vandenberg plan, 
from the non-partisan point of view, lies in its effect upon 
the presidential elections. No one welcomes the shift from 
the country to the city, but if the Lower House is to 
remain representative of the people the present rotten- 
borough system must be abolished. 


Training Catholic Mothers 


pony is the man in whose mind the thought of 
his earthly mother and of his Mother in Heaven can 
with no irreverence blend in one sacred and consoling 
memory. He has a heritage beyond all price. It is a 
bond that reaches from earth to Heaven. 
« Private letters, sent us on the occasion of Mothers’ 
Day, show that not all our young people have such 
mothers. “I hope to receive Holy Communion next Sun- 
day for the conversion of my mother,” is the pathetic 
burden of some of these communications. Not all the 
Saints have had saintly mothers, but, commonly, a good 
mother is the best guarantee of children who will become 
upright, God-fearing men and women. Whatever con- 
tribution woman may make to the world, only the works 
of the consecrated life are of greater value to society than 
those of a mother genuinely devoted to the welfare of her 
family. 

Many factors must combine to produce the Christian 
mother, but the agency on which her formation largely 
depends today is the Catholic school. The Catholic 
school will do whatever is possible to enlist the coopera- 
tion of father and mother in the great task of forming 
the child in religion and letters. Long experience has 
made it realize that its best efforts may be useless, unless 
this cooperation can be secured. Today formal instruc- 
tion in religion is the work of the school, and when the 
parents evince an intelligent interest in this work, the 
school can imbue the child with principles which will 
strengthen it to cleave fast to righteousness, even in the 
midst of a world which knows not God and His Christ. 

The nursery of good mothers is the Catholic school. 
May Mary, Mother of Jesus and our Mother, ask her 
Divine Son to sustain our institutions, to strengthen their 
work and to extend it throughout this country. 
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The Apostolate of Publicity 


CALVERT ALEXANDER, S.J. 


dailies the thought has often come, during the 

stray periods of local-room meditation, that the 
rarest thing in a newspaper office is a Roman collar. 
They watch the elevators disgorge their quota of pub- 
licity seekers; they patiently edit and re-write innumer- 
able flimsies from all manner of people, from lawyers, 
politicians, actors, Anti-Saloon League superintendents, 
corporation presidents, from all the many varieties of 
those who have business with the public—all except one. 
It strikes them that the Catholic clergy is probably the 
most independent body of men in the country, and maybe 
the most dignified because of it. 

There is a certain satisfaction in this observation. 
Anyone who can withhold himself from the general 
clamor about things and receive the fragments of falling 
systems on an unruffled dome merits the dignity of a 
calm man in any generation, but especially in our own 
when the first impulse of the tsoubled soul is to unburden 
itself to the public via the papers. 

But if the Catholic newspaper man finds that situation 
gratifying in a certain sense, he has other feelings, too, 
which are beginning to be shared by not a few priests, 
who have been thoughtfully inquiring into the cost of this 
independence. Both see that the quantity of news and 
special articles on religio-scientific subjects has increased 
noticeably in the past few years. Prophets of the antf- 
religious and neo-paganistic movements, who a short time 
back reached the limited circulations of radical journals, 
are now preaching to millions through columns and news 
stories in the papers. The laboratories of atheistic scien- 
tists yield almost as many stories as the police courts; 
the sermons of heterodox ministers are front-page stuff. 
Almost every day the newspaper-reading public is enter- 
tained with new reasons why revealed religion is through. 
The fact that Catholics form a large percentage of this 
public has suggested the question as to whether this 
irreligious propaganda has any effect on their faith. 

This problem is worrying many priests. They are 
wondering what can be done. A particularly clever attack 
on the things of faith lashes some of them into action. 
They write a bitter letter to the editor which is duly 
published in the “ People’s Forum” on page twenty- 
seven; our opponents make page one. Many, even those 
who don’t write letters, wonder why the papers are giving 
this stuff so much space and feel a little depressed that 
editors should be so irreligious. This seems to be the 
only explanation. 

But it is wrong. The real answer is an interesting 
study in how the ministers of materialism have been wiser 
than those of the children of light. They have sat up 
nights figuring out ways of crashing the editorial gates 
with the new apostolic weapon—publicity, which most of 
our clergy with many other educated people still think 
is something for prize fighters and circus promoters. 


“ XO Catholic editors and reporters on metropolitan 


Back in the days when Irvin Cobb was a police re- 
porter, and the New York World a yellow journal, a per- 
son with a flashy tie would breeze into the local room, 
throw a handful of tickets on the city desk, and invite 
the gang out for a drink; the next day the town would 
know that the world’s greatest show was on its way. 
The chief weapons of the old circus press-agent were 
booze and passes, and plenty of each. He was a bungler 
and a cheap briber, as most of the more self-respecting 
newspapers began to let him know. They wanted his 
news but resented his methods. 

Along about this time there arose a line of ex-city 
editors and others knowing something about the machinery 
of news-gathering who argued as follows: the papers 
want a certain type of news which shortage of men and 
difficulty of reaching sometimes prevents them ‘from 
printing; on the other hand, those who are in a position 
to give this news, want the papers to have it but don’t 
know how to give it to them. A clear place for a middle- 
man. They tried it on this basis, sans booze and tickets— 
in insulting quantities, that is—and it worked. 

And so as the evolutionary years went by and the 
night of the roaring ’nineties and Victorianism fled before 
our own dazzling morning, the press agent became a pub- 
licity man, and then a publicity director, and finally a 
director of public relations or a public-relations counsel 
with a green carpet on his office floor and a definite place 
in the community. Today there are few large corpora- 
tions, public or private, that do not employ from one to 
a half-dozen, some of them with the rank of vice-presi- 
dent; there is not a city editor that does not treat their 
flimsies with a certain respect ; not a reporter that despises 
their services in helping him with certain kinds of stories. 


' They have a recognized place in the news-gathering ma- 


chinery. 

It will be noted that the essence of the publicity idea 
is mutual service; the city editor gets what he wants, and 
the publicity man gets what he wants, and everybody is 
happy. In recent years the idea has been used success- 
fully by non-newspaper men, lawyers, public officials, 
clergymen, scientists, and others whose business, being of 
a semi-public nature, brings them into contact with the 
press. Frequently it was the desire that the news that 
must be printed about them be printed accurately, that 
introduced these men to the local room. They have gone 
away feeling that they had rendered a distinct service to 
journalism, and they have come again. Some of them 
have come too often. This is inevitable. But even with 
these, editors are remarkably patient. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that most of these encounters of semi-public 
citizens with the city editor—and all of them when the 
visit is not inspired by completely selfish motives—are 
on an eminently dignified plane. 

If, then, we look for the reason why the daily papers 
are filled with the doings and speculations of the intel- 
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lectually irresponsible, and look deeply enough, we find 
that these men and women have given some study to the 
art of breaking into print. They have altered their styles 
to the journalese, they have taken the trouble to analyze 
the kind of news the papers want, they have not deemed 
it beneath them to let city editors know what they were 
going to lecture about next, when, where, and how to 
get there, with a readable abstract of their talk thrown 
in, they have been kind to reporters. . . . 

Of course, this is not the only cause. The world is 
interested and has been interested for several decades in 
the fight against revealed religion. But this alone will 
not explain the great preponderance of anti-religious copy 
over that expressing the sane Christian point of view. 
For if people are interested in hearing why belief in the 
Ten Commandments and a personal God is old-fashioned, 
they also want to know what, if anything, the opposition 
has to say. And among these by far the most interested 
are newspaper editors. ; 

The field, as far as the daily papers are concerned, 
is open. Most editors realize that the Catholic Church 
is the only force capable of opposing the movement that 
is trying to prove that religion is unscientific and a 
failure. What has religion to say? The Catholic Church 
has plenty to say, but, it seems, often doesn’t know how 
to say it. 

There is the difficulty. Publicity is something of an 
art; but it is an art that the modern apostle ought not 
to be totally ignorant of. It is within reach. The Anti- 
Saloon League and the apostles of emergent evolution 
are among those who have learned it, Indeed anyone can 
learn it who is convinced of its utility. 

Perhaps to no one are the evils of publicity more evi- 
dent and distasteful than to the newspaper man. But he 
also knows its worth, knows that it is a permanent insti- 
tution and when used sanely is eminently respectable, be- 
cause it is a natural growth on American journalism. The 
Catholic newspaper man cannot help wishing that his 
clergy would adopt a more sympathetic attitude toward 
this type of publicity. Ten years ago he was not so 
anxious, perhaps, due both to the dubious status of pub- 
licity and to the fact that conversion of non-Catholics 
would be the only end sought. But today the preserva- 
tion of the faith of our own people is an added motive. 

The attitude taken by most Catholics in the profession 
is that this work must be done by the clergy and inter- 
ested laity other than newspaper men. Filling the local 
rooms of the metropolitan dailies with Catholic young 
men and women—you can hardly throw a stick in the 
average news office now without hitting one—doesn’t help 
the situation. They can do very little. For when the 
city editor looks over his advance-book and finds there 
nothing but tickets and invitations to atheistic lectures, 
when the telegraph editor hears the inexorable instru- 
ments rattling out the doings of the foes of religion in 
well-written copy, when the re-write men are handed 
nothing but flimsies of pantheistic ministers, the chances 
are very strong that the next edition is going to have the 
moral tone of a Leningrad daily, whether it wants to 


or not. 
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Three Days among Biologists 
Atrrep V. Boursy 


URING the first week of April the Associated 
Biology Clubs of Catholic Colleges held their second 
annual convention at the College of the Holy Cross in 
Worcester, Mass. From the States of Michigan, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and even far-off Kansas delegates had come. 
Thirteen colleges were actively represented, which, at a 
pioneer meeting and considering the distances traveled, 
was anything but a mean beginning in Catholic schools. 
This first compliment is a double one. It is not self- 
laudatory, not the proudly flushed and self-satisfied pet- 
ting of a child by its father. For I am no biologist. I 
am a humanist and of my virtues, as they go, altruism is 
not the first. Of the three-score delegates present, | 
knew but three, and of biology I knew no more than a 
gentleman is supposed to know. Therefore, coming from 
a stranger to their professional arcana, I mean these 
words to be a real tribute to achievement, and incidentally, 
my thanks for three most pleasant days. 

I attended the convention at the invitation of my kind 
friend, Dr. John Giesen, its permanent secretary, to meet 
two other friends, and, as the meeting progressed, to 
make many more. From first to last I sat in upon the 
sessions, from a directors’ meeting to a learned discus- 
sion on the “Celloidin Method of Embedding Animal 
Tissues,” during which I looked as wise as a biologist 
might look in a discussion on “ The Quinary-Vigesimal 
System of Counting among the Maya Indians.” But 
leaving all learning aside, let us in true biological fashion 
begin with the facts. 

At the directors’ meeting the constitution was discussed 
by the faculty members and I was left with just one 
impression, complex perhaps but yet single, that here 
was real teaching. The Associated Biology Clubs were 
to be a student organization, and never have I seen a 
3aner, more complete or more solid merging of teacher 
and student than in that constitution. Hand in hand they 
advance, with the student always in the foreground, and 
the teacher, as he ought to be, a stable leaven that quickens 
and gives life to class and generation as they follow. It 
was not the teacher who was considered but the student 
who has to live in the teacher and the teacher in the 
student. It was not a matter of blind leading the blind, 
but of a beacon set out for the student toward which he 
could in safety climb, and having reached it, raise it 
higher and lead still others on. That was their constitu- 
tion and that is real teaching. Scientific comradery to 
one common end—a mighty seminar! And that is what 
the Associated Biology Clubs are. 

The proof of it came briefly after. There was a busi- 
ness meeting. I shall pass it by in silence except for one 
small instance. A certain Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, in 
being always late and still ever on time, burst in at the 
eleventh hour in the person of Father Joseph Assmuth, 
S.J., of Fordham University. He took the chair and, as 
I misquote his words, I am sure that I do not misquote 
his heart. 


“Gentlemen! Our business is biology, not Catholic 
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biology, but biology. We are dealing with a science that 
has lent itself to revolutionary teaching and to atheism. 
But we are not afraid. Science and truth do not conflict. 
But if we wish to prove the truth by science we must 
know that science. Bah to all ignorant or lazy criticism 
of what we do not like, fancy or believe! 


Das ist die beste Kritik in der Welt, 
Wenn neben das, was gar missfillt, 
Man etwas Anderes Besseres stellt. 


If next to what we do not like 
We place the better in reproof 
Then we are critics true and right. 


“ We are scientists. We meet the materialistic scientist 
upon the ground of science as scientists. We must know 
as much as he and more. By experiment, fact and logic, 
in other words, by his own methods, we must prove him 
wrong. Then we have won and only then do we have 
the right to call ourselves in truth Catholic biologists. 
This is what Father Wasmann did. This is what he 
taught me. And I give it to you. Do likewise!” 

With his inimitable charm of sincerity and expression, 
Father Asmuth spoke and struck the keynote of the whole 
convention. He had not been present at the discussion 
of the constitution. He had blazed in so timely late just 
to prove how truly one in spirit was the whole. 

And so the convention progressed. The students read 
their papers into a well-rounded program of Catholic 
biological history, which did swell their hearts at the 
revelation of finding themselves in so illustrious a com- 
pany as there passed in review with their work, Malpighi, 
Redi, Spalanzani, DeGraaf, Schwann, Johannes Mueller, 
Pasteur, Dwight, Greene, Mendel, Wasmann and others. 
Even I, the layman and humanist, grew proud at the 
eminence so extraordinary of my co-religionists in a field 
so often and so thoroughly claimed by the opponents’ 
lists, and this an eminence, based not on fruitless bicker- 
ing of opposition but on concrete achievement and funda- 
mental advance within the field itself. 

In justice could the delegates be proud at the work that 
passed before them and at the work that they themselves 
did offer and for which they cast out hope. They found 
themselves both morally and actually in company of 
science, constructive in its endeavor for truth, the past 
with great achievement, the present in the living example 
of their teachers and the future in their own striving 
hopes. If it was inspiring to a layman, it could not have 
been otherwise to them. 

But being thoroughly biological they believed that “ it 
is not well for man to be alone” and so they chose com- 
pany in two public lectures, both scheduled to carry their 
message in headlines to people of Worcester at least, 
and make them aware that the biologists of Catholic col- 
leges were in session. “ Biology and Its Social Implica- 
tions,” by Dr. Edward J. Menge, of Marquette Univer- 
sity, as the third annual Mendel lecture of the Mendel 
Academy of Holy Cross College, made its press appear- 
ance the next day as “ Glands and Nagging Wife Make 
Hubby Killers.” Very biological indeed, and perhaps I 
ought to be grateful that in spite of glands and wife I 
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am still alive. “The Odds and Ends of Science,” by 
Dr. Richard A. Muttkowski, of the University of Detroit 
fared less wildly the next day in its headline dress, but 
even if the Worcester press did have its fling, it merits 
thanks for a wide publicity throughout the whole con- 
vention. 

Now as I come to the more intimate phase of my three 
days among biologists, the first compliment is due to the 
College of the Holy Cross, which opened wide its doors 
to the convention in characteristic hospitality, and gave 
to delegates lodging, sustenance and atmosphere, or as 
the biologist would have it, “ proper environment.” 

It was this which made the three days one great fra- 
ternal meeting, where informal association led to discus- 
sion, acquaintance and friendship among men, whose 
aims in life chimed close in harmony. This was the 
crown of a success when, formalities forgotten, students 
and teachers from East and West would gather, large 
and small in group, and in discussion or bantering, ideas 
and dreams would fly from mind to mind and heart to 
heart to fire and inspire and stimulate until the time would 
come again within the year to gather once more among 
their own. I was a stranger among them and yet at no 
convention, and I have been at many, was I more at 
home. 

For a moment, perhaps, I even thought it was too bad 
that I was no biologist. For here we had a younger 
child in the scientific curriculum of our schools showing 
the way. Here was the endeavor to train young hope to 
stand upon its own feet, to make them aware that hanging 
on the apron string of swallowed knowledge and windy 
raving lead to nowhere. Concrete achievement alone was 
in the forefront and a principle of Catholic advance in 
science which is the only true one, not to beat down an 
opponent with hot words vaporized as soon as spoken, 
but to erect next to the false the true and counter the 
lesser with the greater, the smaller with the bigger gun. 

If this is the principle that winds itself through the 
biological courses in our Catholic colleges, more power 
to them! And as this was the principle upon which the 
Associated Biology Clubs were organized, the organiza- 
tion deserves to grow, until it shall encircle with its prin- 
ciple and in fact every department of biology of our 
Catholic schools from the Atlantic to the Pacific. When 
united they will stand to one common endeavor, and the 
only worthy one in a great science, they cast forth to view 
a vista of the future for biology, for Catholic education 
and true Catholicism, that will stand as a paragon for 
every other science and subject upon the curricula of our 
schools. As the halloo-word “Catholic” fades into the 
background of the heart which sends blood and life 
through all the veins, and when instead of the empty 
“halloo” we place before the world the great and con- 
crete work born of such a heart and mind, and when, in 
the footsteps of the biologists, inspired by their principle, 
the other sciences and the humanities, philosophy, history 
and literature will follow suit, then I see a new dawn 
arising to Catholic education, to Catholic science and to 
Catholic literature, and in these to the Church into the 
civilization of the great world at large. 
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With splendid progressiveness and success have the 
biologists shown a way and placed a motto, true for 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew and atheist: Das Werk lobt 
den Meister, “ The finished work is the proof of the 
master.” 

A genuine tribute is due to the man who first conceived 
and dared to put forward the idea of this organization, 
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which has laid before us this great program of achieve- 
ment, to Father Joseph Assmuth, S.J., of Fordham Uni- 
versity, and no less to Dr. John Giesen, of Holy Cross 
College, its permanent secretary, who, from the moment 
of its conception, with untiring effort and progressive 
courage brought a dream, perhaps often dreamed before 
and never tackled, to fruition and a way-blazing success. 


Research in Catholic Schools 


Francis W. Power, S.]. 


PROMINENT Catholic professor of physics at 

Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Karl Herzfeld, re- 

cently pointed out (Commonweal, March 20), the 
comparatively small number of Catholics among recog- 
nized research workers in the experimental sciences, espe- 
cially physics; and this whole subject seems to me of 
sufficient importance to warrant saying a little more about 
it from a slightly different point of view. I propose to 
discuss the question very briefly, principally from the 
standpoint of a chemist. 

The enormous prestige of scientific men in this present 
scientific age really makes them basically and fundamen- 
tally the men who, far behind the scene of action, throw 
the switenes and press the buttons releasing and directing 
forces of incalculable power both in the intellectual field 
and (indirectly) in the field of human conduct; and not 
only for our own generation but especially for those yet 
to come. Hence, if we wish to influence these currents 
in a Catholic direction we must undoubtedly strive to 
start them as far as in us lies from Catholic sources, 
since it is obvious that the general tenor of current scien- 
tific research is conducted under auspices indifferent and 
often openly hostile to the Christian Weltanschauung. 
This becomes painfully evident when many of our leading 
scientists get to philosophizing (which they cannot help 
doing, any more than anybody else) and airing their 
views through the popular literature and lecture platform. 

By scientific research we mean the systematic experi- 
mental investigation, under some new aspect, of some 
substance, creature, or phenomenon in nature. A man 
does not acquire recognized standing in scientific circles 
by being merely a teacher or an executive or a popular 
lecturer or a card-index of scientific information or a good 
fellow. Unless he is known among his professional col- 
leagues for the continuous production and publication of 
scientific investigational work of a high order he cannot 
be and is not considered seriously for the title of “ scien- 
tist.” No doubt this is an unfortunate standard in that 
it often condemns to an inferior scientific rating a great 
many very worthy and able men in the industries and 
especially in the teaching profession, not because they 
have not the ability or the desire to do original work, but 
simply because the institution with which they are con- 
nected cannot or will not spare them the money or the 
time for carrying out their most cherished desires. It 
remains true, however, whether we like it or not, that 
this test of productive scholarship is the one by which 
scientific men are judged. 


In giving a few instances on what may be called the 
positive side of the case, I must naturally confine myself 
to such scientific work as would come to my notice as 
a chemist, and as is carried in American schools. Fifty- 
five articles have been published during the past twelve 
years, mostly in the Journal of Biological Chemistry, 
from the Research Laboratory of Physiological Chem- 
istry at Fordham University, under the direction of Dr. 
Carl P. Sherwin. These articles have dealt chiefly with 
the detoxication and intermediary metabolism of organic 
compounds in the animal body. Probably as many more 
articles, published chiefly in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society and dealing with the complex chemistry 
of acetylene and its various derivatives, have appeared 
from the laboratory of the Rev. Julius A. Nieuwland, 
C.S.C., at Notre Dame University. 

In the fourth census of graduate students in chemistry, 
published by the National Research Council in 1928, there 
are nine Catholic schools on the list with a total of twenty- 
eight faculty members doing research work in chemistry 
and directing thirty-one graduate students working for 
the Doctor’s degree and twenty-eight working for the 
Master’s degree. The Rev. George L. Coyle, S.J., is now 
completing plans for a privately endowed Chemo-Medical 
Research Institute at Georgetown University, to be de- 
voted exclusively to the practical application of the various 
appropriate sciences to therapeutic problems, as was rec- 
ommended by the American Chemical Society committee 
reporting on this matter some years ago. The work of 
Dr. Edward A. Doisy and his associates at St. Louis Uni- 
versity Medical School on insulin and on the ovarian 
hormone appears regularly in the Journal of Biological 
Chemistry, as does the work of Dr. John Auer, also at 
St. Louis, on problems of pharmacology. 

In a quite different line, the Jesuit Seismological As- 
sociation maintains a well-organized system of splendidly 
equipped seismic stations throughout the country with 
headquarters at St. Louis University under the direction 
of the Rev. James B. Macelwane, S.J., one of the leading 
seismologists of the world who, according to news reports, 
has recently been appointed American representative of 
the International Commission for Seismological Studies, 
created at the Prague meeting of the International 
Geodetic and Geophysical Union. The work of the Ford- 
ham seismic station and that at Georgetown under the 
Rev. Francis A. Tondorf, S.J., is too well known in the 
East to need more than mention. This is probably the 
best example we have of a consistent organized program 
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of productive scholarship along a very promising and 
difficult line of scientific research which measures up very 
precisely to the most rigid current standards in scientific 
scholarship. 

In astronomy, the observatories at Santa Clara in Cali- 
fornia, Creighton in Nebraska, and Georgetown in Wash- 
ington do work of the same high order, and their contri- 
butions appear regularly in the astronomical literature. 
The Manila Observatory in the Philippine Islands, 
manned by members of the Society of Jesus, has for 
many years had the official responsibility, as far as the 
United States Government scientists are concerned, for 
the safety of navigators in the treacherous waters of the 
Far East. Their work includes not only routine warnings 
of typhoons and other meteorological phenomena but 
also research in astronomy and seismology, all of which 
are published frequently in the Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau of the Philippine Islands. This Observatory 
photographed the total eclipse of the sun at Lloilo on 
May 9. Father Selga, its chief, secured photographs 
which will have an important bearing on Einstein’s 
theories. 

Until more work of this general character is turned 
out by our Catholic uriversities we shall have to be con- 
tent to refute the old charge about the Church being 
opposed to science by calling attention to the magnificent 
work of the Catholic scientists of an older generation ; 
and the admission of our present inadequacy in this line 
is measured precisely by the extent of our dependence 
on our past record. As was very well said in a recent 
editorial on this matter in the Catholic News, “ The apolo- 
getic of words carries much less conviction than the 
apologetic of facts.” 

Constructive suggestions along lines of scientific re- 
search are concerned with three points: problems, men, 
and money. The only element of difficulty in the matter 
of problems is their very number; and no one who has 
passed his college chemistry (and the same is true for 
other subjects) will have any difficulty about finding a 
problem to work on. 

The questions of men and money are too intricate 
to be discussed in a brief article like this. They, as it 
were, chase each other around a vicious circle which may 
be expressed thus: you can’t get money without recogni- 
tion, and you can’t get recognition without money. This 
circle, however, is not as vicious as it looks. Recognition 
by one’s scientific colleagues is very seldom achieved by 
one sudden brilliant contribution, although this is not 
unheard of; it is usually attained by slow, persistent pro- 
ductive work starting from small beginnings and adding 
bit by bit to one’s list of worth-while publications, and 
also by faithful attendance at and active participation in 
the scientific meetings held by the particular scientific 
society to which one belongs. 

I would recommend such a procedure to those who are 
interested in this kind of work but whose funds are not 
sufficient to justify them taking on a comprehensive pro- 
gram all at once. Certainly there are dozens of chemical 
research problems, raany of them of absorbing interest 
and of no little scientific importance, which can be worked 
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at profitably with only a very modest laboratory equip- 
ment. Certain problems in astronomy fall in this same 
category. 

By some such systematic procedure as this, recognition 
will come slowly but surely, for productive scholarship 
speaks for itself; and gradually a man will reach the 
stage when he can be introduced to a chemist whom he 
has never met before and hear the stranger say, “ Oh, 
yes, you’re the man who has done all that work on such- 
and-such—I’ve often wanted to meet you.” Until this 
stage has been reached, a man is liable to have to suffer 
the greatest humiliation that can befall a scientist—that 
of being introduced to some rather prominent fellow- 
scientist at some meeting or other and overhearing the 
other man whisper to his friend, “ Say, who is this indi- 
vidual, anyway? I never heard of him before—what 
sort of work has he done?” 

With recognition will come the chance of participating 
more or less in some of the many funds and awards es- 
tablished throughout the United States for the further- 
ance of research work and which are enumerated in Bul- 
letin No. 66 of the National Research Council. Without 
scientific recognition no research worker would be seri- 
ously considered by the trustees of any of these numerous 
funds—without it he might just as well write to Santa 
Claus. 

The “ Pilgrim,” in the issue of America for April 6, 
said on this general subject: “ Plans for the encourage- 
ment, in practical way, of scientific research by Catholic 
scholars are now in order.” The foregoing suggestions 
embody the only plan that I know of. As regards the 
men who would do this sort of work, Dr. Herzfeld is 
perfectly correct in his statement that the unum neces- 
sarium is intense natural curiosity. Unless a man is so ab- 
solutely crazy about the investigation of nature that he 
would rather push through an interesting laboratory prob- 
lem or series of observations than he would eat and sleep, 
he does not belong to the true fellowship of experimental 
science. It seems to me that we will find more of such 
men if the students in our schools study science under 
professors who are imbued with enthusiasm for this sort 
of work and convinced of its necessity in the Catholic 
intellectual program; or if they have science presented to 
them from an investigational standpoint; or if in college 
do not only hear of such a thing as scientific research save 
through disparaging allusions to the godlessness and nar- 
rowness of scientists. 

In the September, 1927, number of Studies, Padraic 
Colum gives such an excellent statement of the general 
problem that I can do no better than to quote his words: 


- Catholicism in America could improve its position by 
appealing more and more to an elite in America. To do that it 
would have to create within itself an intellectual elite. At present 
it is true that in the United States, Catholics do not pull their 
weight intellectually; amongst them there is no group or artists, 
critics, philosophers, and scientists who have the prestige or any- 
thing like the prestige of Catholic groups in France or Germany. 
Catholicism in America, it can be said, has had to struggle to 
maintain and organize itself. But that struggle has ceased to be 
a difficult one, and the time has come when a more vigorous 
intellectual life, a more sound cultivation, should show itself. 
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I should sum up the case as follows: in order to do 
our part in putting the Catholic Church in the intellectual 
position she deserves in the United States we must have 
more productive scholarship especially along lines of 
scientific research in Catholic colleges and universities 
than we now have. The work that has been done in 
Catholic education so far is so extraordinary that it is apt 
to cause us to rest on our oars and to blind us to the 
further and most important work yet to be done. 


Two Ladies and Two Miracles 


Joun GIBBONS 


AID Monsieur the Abbé the Vicar (which really 

meant that he was only the Curate): “If it arrives 
that you shall succeed in reaching Lourdes, I truly think 
that you will be the first of your countrymen since the 
Middle Ages to cross France in this fashion. And I 
believe, too, that your observations will be of great in- 
terest to your compatriots in England and America.” 
As I bowed courteously, always the easiest way when 
one cannot remember the French for the next words, I 
tried to throw into the gesture the smallest touch of 
severity, even of polite disbelief. For I was a little 
shocked at the man’s ignorance in confusing us with 
Americans. And besides, I thought, what on earth can 
he know, his spiritual gifts always excepted, tucked away 
in the presbytery of this tiny town? 

The thing was manifestly absurd. Within the last three 
days two huge touring cars of obvious Americans had 
passed me at tremendous speeds on the great roads. At 
that pace, they would get across France in a few hours, 
while the job from Coast to Pyrenees was taking me 
over a month, even if I ever did it. And, moreover, 
what could I observe that would ever interest anyone? 
I can neither discourse on the beauty of the scenery like 
this famous writer nor on the beauty of my own soul 
like that one. For indeed I know very little about my 
own soul, and what I do know seems to me far from 
beautiful... . 

Half an hour later, as I was climbing up to the Calvary 
above the Grotto of St. Anthony, I was still chuckling 
over the priest’s ignorance. There is a whole mountain- 
side, and one zig-zags up it on a rough, winding track 
that in the glare of that sun seems almost white hot. And 
one looks through fern-covered slits into some little caves, 
ever so cool and ever so silent, with just the littlest trickle 
of water falling somewhere at the back. St. Anthony of 
Padua once lived in one of them and meditated. And 
half way up there is a little chapel and one old priest in 
it, dozing away the hours as he awaited any penitent. 
When one gets near the top there are enormous Stations, 
and round and round the track winds until at the very 
top of all the world one comes to a gigantic Calvary. And 
when one has said whatever one wants to say, one looks 
down, it seems, at the kingdoms of all the earth. There 
is the valley of the Corréze, miles and miles of it, and 
the mountains of Auvergne over to the right, and if one 
could only see far enough, there would be England straight 
ahead. Only one would have to see about eight hundred 
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miles. It seemed to me rather a wonderful sight. In 
fact, it is so wonderful that it gets two whole lines of 
small print to itself in the guide book. 

In that way, it is a bit like Tarbes which I came to 
about a fortnight later—though presumably the American 
cars would have got there in almost hours. The guide 
book simply says that it is a “dull town” and leaves it 
at that. But then I suspect that the editor never drank 
gin with a nun in Tarbes as I did. It was only a very 
small and rather dirty eating-house that I had persuaded 
to take me in for the night, but I was immensely proud 
of it, as the only place in Tarbes that would have me at 
all. And Madame la Patronne had beckoned me into a 
little back room and had done her best to introduce me 
to a lady sitting there who looked like a nun, who was 
drinking what looked like gin. Translate it into terms 
of a district visitor calling on an old patient who kept a 
coffee house and accepting a cup of tea, and I expect we 
have its social equivalent. 

The nun lady, it seemed, was intensely interested in 
me as the man who was trying to cross France without 
knowing any French, and wished to meet me. And we 
spent the afternoon trying to converse. And afterwards 
she personally escorted me to the Cathedral. “An un- 
graceful building,” the hypercritical guide book calls it, 
but it seemed gracious enough to me. There are some 
notices in Spanish in its porch, telling, I suppose, Spanish 
laborers in the town where they can find their own priests. 
Someone nudged my arm and pointed to one of them. I 
was obviously a foreigner, so presumably a Spaniard. 
Catholicism at times seems very Catholic indeed. I don’t 
agree with the “ ungraceful.” 

There is an absolutely paralyzing glare outside, and 
then pushing aside a leather curtain you come to a vast 
coolness with a smell of stale incense, and you can just 
pick out in the huge dimness a little coronet of candle 
lights before the altar of the Mother of God. I never 
saw the coronet empty yet. And I never failed when 
my eyes got used to the light to pick out a few figures 


kneeling there in the silence before the lights. The 
Cathedral is always the same. 
But of course the towns outside differ a bit. There 


was one of the three places, for instance, where someone 
threw a stone at me as a foreign vagabond. It seems 
kinder not to mention which place it was. I should not 
like the Republic of France to know that amongst its 
citizens was anyone who threw stones so very badly. 
Now, I am forty-six, but if I had thrown a stone, it 
would have hit him. And I do not think that we wil! 
mention, either, which town it was that this happened in. 

It was in a cafe. Not the sort of a cafe with delicious 
fare and obsequious waiters that we English see in the 
films, but poor and mean and dirty; what in London we 
should call a workmen’s eating-house. And yet it was 
not quite that, either, for with the food there was drink, 
and poor-looking people lounging at greasy tables over 
greasy glasses. Not at all the interestingly vicious cafe 
of picturesque Apaches that I understand American young 
ladies pay to be taken to in Paris, but just sordid and 
poor and dirty. But it is after all impossible to describe 
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it to you, for you have no drink in America nor, as I 
read in our papers, any poor either. So imagine the 
place as best you can, with its long tables and tired cus- 
tomers in their soiled work clothes and the serving wench 
carrying plates of not very dainty-looking food to this 
man and to that. 

And now imagine me, as I sat there and waited for my 
plate, and did not get it. They would not serve me. I 
was a foreigner and I had no French. Tired and dirty, 
I was not at all the sort of foreigner the town had ever 
seen before. I was obviously not an American, or even 
English. They always stopped at the best hotel. This 
was not the best, and it did not want me. A dozen times 
I had walked up to the greasy bar and had written out 
my wants in my best but bad French, and each time 
Madame had been busy at the other end of her counter. 
I had waved incalculable wealth at her, a fifty-franc note, 
two dollars in your money, and Madame had ignored it. 
After all, a foreign tramp might have stolen it. 

They would not throw me out, but neither would they 
serve me. And the wench attended to the man on my 
right and on my left, but I might not have been there at 
And at last I got sick of it. No use going any- 
where else. If this place won’t have me, no other place 
will. And I can’t starve for ever. I would almost pray 
for food. But one can’t go on one’s knees on the floor. 
It simply is not done. (Did I mention that I was Eng- 
lish?) But I can pick up a greasy newspaper from 
the greasy bench, and holding it up to my face make my 
orisons discreetly behind it. And even as I threw the 
paper down a little hopelessly, a voice said in my ear: 
“Boss, what is it then that you want?” 

Miracles, I believe, work in curious ways, but for a 
strong American accent suddenly to appear in a bar of 
Southern France—off the map—I regard as nothing else. 
And yet the lady had arisen in the most matter-of-fact 
way in the world from a table where she had been sitting 
for the last hour. Now how she came by her “ Amurri- 
can” is not my business. There was something about 
Paris after the Armistice, and being friends, whatever 
that might mean, with an “ Amurrican” soldier. Why, 
having Won the War, he hadn’t gone back to America 
was not my business either, neither have I any comments 
on whether or not he had been a good and virtuous soldier. 
Phrases quite unsuitable for the use of a Serious Pilgrim 
kept trickling out: “Guess we will have one more,” 
“ Boss, give it a name,” and others of the kin. It made 
the most curious mixture in the world, and one very 
puzzling to me, as it mostly concerned alcohol and I had 
thought that American soldiers were teetotallers by law. 

But whatever the soldier friend may have been, the 
lady, as far as I was concerned, was a Miracle and noth- 
ing less. Her scraps of American-French-English were 
quite sufficient to pick up my story and my wants, and 
on her introduction, as she took me under her wing (and 
I really believe that concealed somewhere she had wings), 
the management suddenly relented and becoming aware 
of my existence remembered that it had food, that it 
had drink, that it had everything I might want. 

We all ended the very best of friends. And as I left 


all. 
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the place my Miracle Lady took me confidentially for a 
moment aside. “ You are going,” she said, “ to Lourdes. 
Myself I have not been to church for many years, but 
I well know what Lourdes means. I will give you my 
name, and when you get there, will you please remember 
me to the Holy Virgin?” Now it seems possible that if 
I had travelled in a big car I might have missed that 
particular Miracle. Or perhaps two Miracles. Who 
knows? 

I should certainly have missed that other lady whom 
I met in yet another public house. I am sorry that my 
pilgrimage seems so intimately connected with inns, but 
after all Our Lady herself did not disdain one on one 
occasion. Still I can understand that it must be rather 
trying for you in America to have to read about them. 
The particular one that I am thinking of stands just off 
a great main road to the South, and when I dropped in 
dripping with perspiration it was full of laborers from 
some road work near by who were finishing their lunch. 
Rough men they were, as they gnawed at the bones in 
their hands and drank their little glasses. And some- 
one wanted to know where I was going, and when I pulled 
out the paper where it said Lourdes, they all roared with 
laughter. 

I could not understand them properly, but it was pretty 
clear: the Pope and the fools who believed in him. It 
made a huge joke for them. And then catching at the 
word “ Lourdes ” one very ancient old woman who seemed 


' dying all to herself on a pile of rags over in a dark corner 


by the bar, said something that I didn’t hear. But they 
were all quiet, suddenly and made way for me, and 
one of them took me by the arm and pushed me up to 
the old woman. And then I don’t know whether she 
blessed me or I blessed her, but anyway everyone was 
silent all at once. And whatever happened if I got to 
Lourdes I was to remember her well to the Blessed 
Virgin. And lest there should be any possible mistake 
about it, one of the rough men took infinite trouble in 
writing the name down for me. So when I did get there, 
I had to remember the Widow So-and-So. And I hope 
that the Blessed Virgin may have understood my pro- 
nunciation. But I expect she would. And as I left the 
public house, all the men waved to me. 

I expect I should have missed the Widow’s message if 
I had been in a car. It is possible, after all, that the priest 
knew best. They often do. 


BEFORE BATTLE 


The whine and the thud of lead, 

The flash and the shock of steel, 
These have ye known, O Dead, 
These, too, will I know and feel. 


The song of your singing swords, 

The chant of your charging feet, 

These beat in my blood, O Lords, 
Beat . . . Beat . . . Beat. 


A toast to the Gods of War, 
The sword and the men who pass, 
These I salute once more 
And shatter the futile glass. 
C. T. Lanna. 
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Education 





What about that Federal Education Bill? 
Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 


N the third day of May, the Secretary of the Interior, 

Mr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, proceeded to unlimber his 
guns, and one result was the apparent discomfiture of 
Miss Charl Williams, of the N. E. A., and others of the 
faithful within range of the cannonading. For the Secre- 
tary said that this country did not need a Federal De- 
partment of Education, and that he simply would not 
permit it. As to an “adequate position for education 
within a department,” say, for instance, within the De- 
partment of the Interior, “ with sufficient financial sup- 
port for its research, survey, and other work,” that was 
a fruit which he favored. It makes a world of difference 
whose ox is gored—or fed. 

This reading of the record furnished the press by the 
Department of the Interior may attribute to the Secretary 
a dog-in-the-manger attitude which is not his. For the 
sake of fairness, then, the chief points of the Secretary’s 
address at the twelfth annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education in Washington should be given 
in full. 

Discussing the topic, “ Local Self-Government in Edu- 
cation,” the Secretary began with a paragraph which (in 
addition to a grave but common blunder in history) con- 
tains some well-timed remarks on the belief of the Fathers 
of this Republic in self-control and local self-government. 
The influence of this belief in the early days “kept the 
hand of centralized government largely off the school 
teacher and the schoolroom. Of course, there have been 
marked inadequacies in districts without a proper sense of 
self-government, without natural organizing power, and 
without financial strength. Some of those who have looked 
over our educational system have noticed only those dark 
spots, and have thought that a national mechanism should 
be devised that would be nation-wide in scope, and would 
bring these weaker or dark spots at least up to the average 
level of the country. Correction of abuses is a poor 
method of developing proper administration. 

“It seems to me that there is a distinct menace in the 
centralization in the national Government of any large 
educational scheme with extensive financial resources 
available. Abnormal power to mould and standardize and 
crystalize education which would go with the dollars, 
would be more damaging to local government, local aspira- 
tion, and local self-respect, to State government and State 
self-respect, than any assistance which might come with 
the funds. 

“ We cannot rise higher than our source. That source 
in government with us is local. The family and the 
local community must be the places where citizenship 
is built, and where the fiber of the nation is strengthened 
and its forces recruited. Too much help from afar is 
harmful to the initiative and self-reliance requisite for 
character in a community.” 

The last two paragraphs set forth principles which will 
compel the present Administration to oppose any bill 
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which establishes a Federal Department of Education, 
either with or without the authorization of an annual 
subsidy. These principles do not differ from those on 
which AMERICA has based its opposition for more than 
ten years. It is well that they should be stated with the 
force which Secretary Wilbur’s language imparts. 

At the same time, it should be clearly understood that 
the Secretary’s speech does not demolish the Federal 
education scheme. Hardly had it been uttered when Con- 
gressman Robsion, of Kentucky, speaking before a group 
of Prohibitionists and similar reformers, attacked the 
Secretary’s policy with vigor. Mr. Robsion is a Repub- 
lican, but he does not think with the Administration in 
this matter. His opposition leads us to inquire whether 
the Administration can dominate this Congress or its suc- 
cessor, and whether the vote swapping and log rolling 
which precede legislation in this great and glorious coun- 
try, as dawn the day, may not prepare the way for a 
radical change of opinion, even on the part of the Ad- 
ministration. 

Compared with a politician’s promise, a dicer’s oath 
is a pledge on which you may safely risk your right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of such happiness as the 
sheriff may deem compatible with our several million 
laws. 

The Secretary’s speech is valuable to the extent that 
it is a clear statement of principle. But, quite obviously, 
it binds no one—certainly not Congress, or even the Ad- 
ministration. It does not satisfy the National Education 
Association, or the Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction, 
and it will probably cause the Klan and the redoubtable 
“Tom” Heflin to gnash their respective teeth with a 
rage that will accrue to the profit of many a struggling 
dentist. Educators who have persuaded themselves that 
the ship of state is headed for the rocks unless the Fed- 
eral Government takes over the schools will not be pleased. 
This army of opponents will not stack arms at the Secre- 
tary’s word of command but will form for a new cam- 
paign. Their devices are infinite, and their perseverance 
worthy of a better cause. 

It follows, therefore, that to lay aside our opposition 
to this wild measure will prove fatal. The late Champ 
Clark’s advice, to beat this camel over the nose with 
whatever weapon may be at hand, as often as he ap- 
proaches the tent, is our only safe policy. 

For this reason, among others, I find myself wholly at 
variance with Secretary Wilbur’s concept of the “place 
of the National Government in education.”” I see nothing 
whatever in the Federal Constitution which gives the Fed- 
eral Government any “ place” of any kind in the educa- 
tional policies of the several States. To quote the “ gen- 
eral welfare clause” in this connection, will not do. The 
Federal Government provides for the general welfare by 
using the powers conferred upon it in the Constitution, 
not by assuming powers forbidden it. Good hospitals, 
honest police departments, upright State courts, provision 
for the dependent child—all these make for the “ general 
welfare.” But it does not follow that where these 
agencies do not exist the Federal Government may com- 
pel the recreant States to establish them, or itself establish 
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them, or force improvements when, in the judgment of 
Congressional committees, they fall below a proper 
standard. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment works against, and not for, the general welfare 
as often as it goes beyond the powers conferred upon it 
by the Constitution. 

Hence, I cannot agree with the Secretary when he says 
that although “the place of the National Government is 
not that of supplying funds in large amounts (or in small 
amounts, for that matter) for carrying on the adminis- 
trative functions of education in the communities,” still 
the Federal Government may “develop methods, ideals, 
procedures, and present them to be taken on their merits. 

. . There is a distinct place for this sort of thing in 
the administrative side of the National Government... . 
An adequate position for education within a department, 
with sufficient financial support for its research, survey, 
and other work is all that is needed. Great gains are 
possible in our whole educational scheme through national 
leadership provided in this way.” 

Finality would inhere in the Secretary’s conclusion had 
he cited the clause or clauses of the Federal Constitution 
which authorize Congress, or any Department, to provide 
leadership in education for the acceptance or rejection of 
the States. Has Congress a right or duty in the premises? 
That is the fundamental issue. It is the only issue, and 
it must not be evaded. 

If any such right exists, the Secretary cannot logically 
refuse to back this right “ with large funds.” 

If it does not exist, then the Federal Government has 
no authorization to spend one penny to support it. 

And it does not exist. 

I am utterly unmoved by the plea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends millions for the improvement of hogs 
and the extirpation of the weevil. Precedent may be 
nothing more than the repetition of an error. In any 
case, a school is not a cotton gin and a child is not a pig. 
However, it is barely possible that some small phrase in 
the Constitution, ground between precedent and compro- 
mise, may yield one drop of Constitutional authorization 
for Secretary Wilbur’s plan of “a position for education 
within a Department.” That drop may be there, but I 
do not see it. Granting, but not conceding, that it is, I 
ask what guarantee the Secretary, or anybody else, can 
give that this scheme for “ national leadership ” financed 
by small sums, will not quickly grow into a full-fledged 
Department subsidized by millions? 

No guarantee of any kind can be given. The first 
step taken, the others will follow. For a scheme backed 
by a vigorous minority, there are no small appropriations, 
after the first year. 

Or, as the late Vice-President Marshall used to say, 
“T have lived long enough here in Washington to see 
many a bureau grow into a parlor and bed-set.” 

However, we all agree—we of the drawn-out opposi- 
tion—with the Secretary’s contention, “A Department 
of Education, similar to the other Departments of Gov- 
ernment, is not required.” The Administration has chosen 
its ground. May it be strong enough to maintain it. 
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Sociology 


Cooperation in Criminology 
Joun C. Raweg, S.J., LL.M. 

ANY remedies have been suggested and tried, to 

bring about a diminution in crime, but the remedies 
used have not met with the desired results. Local crime 
commissions have been organized to give the bewildered 
public new assurances of protection. The lawyers and 
lawmakers are blamed for the condition which exists. It 
is asserted that the law has not kept pace with the knowl- 
edge recently acquired in regard to behavior and con- 
duct. But the “new psychology” is also severely criti- 
cized by thinking men and women. The sociologist who 
says that every criminal is the victim of environment, 
and the psychiatrist who says that every criminal is the: 
victim of heredity, are promulgating doctrines which are 
untenable. Men will never accept the absurd theory that 
the complete cause for all crime is to be found in glandu- 
lar defects. They will never allow surgical operations 
and treatment to take the place of trial-by-law and punish- 
ment. Environment, heredity, defects, mental and 
physical, have their place in fixing responsibility. That 
place is conceded, and has been so conceded by philoso- 
phers for centuries. But it has limits, which the “ new 
psychology ” extends beyond rational bounds. 

In the solution of our problem, substantial results will 
require the intelligent cooperation of many agencies. 
There must not be any application of extreme views in 
the field either of medicine or of law. Moral and spiritual 
forces must be brought to bear upon all the members 
of society. The moral law, standing behind and upholding 
the legal system, will do more to eliminate crime than 
can be done by any human agency. The police depart- 
ment must be efficient. District attorneys and judges of 
the criminal courts, refusing all unnecessary waivers and 
postponements, must insist on the prompt trial of prison- 
ers charged with serious crime. The press must support 
the courts. Public opinion must demand justice tempered 
with mercy and refuse to allow the frustration of this 
end by foolish sentimentality. 

Psychiatric reports and _ sociological investigations, 
though they can be of the greatest benefit, are often con- 
tradictory. Realizing that success in criminology requires. 
the cooperation of lawyers, acting in accordance with the 
highest professional principles, and psychiatrists and: 
sociologists who will base their judgment upon only sound 
scientific knowledge, the Harvard Law School has worked 
out an excellent plan which is intended to bring these 
agencies together. The aims which Harvard proposes. 
in its plan are as follows: 

1. To maintain the highest standards of professional 
training for lawyers. 

2. To make the school’s great law library more serv-- 
iceable to social investigators. 

3. To make the results of investigation available. 

4. To apply in the field of law a correct scientific 
method of investigation. 

5. To enable men of outstanding ability, trained in, 
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psychiatry and sociology, to carry on their important work 
for the general good. 

The plan is a good one; but it requires as a basis a 
system of ethics which gives correct notions about morality 
—man’s duties toward God, toward fellow-man and to- 
ward self. Otherwise, it is merely another well-meant but 
profitless scheme. 

Lawyers and judges value very highly the information 
gathered by real scientists, but they are tired of this talk 
about the criminal’s being the underdog. Society is the 
underdog in the fight with the up-to-date professional 
criminal. A Chinese wall of protection has been built 
around him. It is not difficult to recall instances where 
the criminal was allowed to walk out of court free, in 
spite of the fact that everyone knew that he was guilty. 
This condition is not altogether the result of foolish senti- 
ment in a matter which calls for justice tempered with 
mercy. It must also in some measure be attributed to 
the loopholes in the law. Delay in the trial itself, together 
with a period of several months in which an appeal from 
a decision might be made, has made it possible for the 
criminal and the vast business of organized crime to es- 
cape justice. It requires only ordinary common sense to 
see that the criminal must be caught, not allowed to escape 
the law, and that the punishment must be such that the 
continuance of a criminal career is fraught with peril. 

The right to protect itself cannot be denied to society. 
To this end it has established laws. How is obedience 
to these laws to be secured without the infliction of penal- 
ties? How can these laws be laws at all without an 
adequate sanction, to be used in the event of wilful trans- 
gressions? Punishments have been assigned which were 
too severe, but the more recent tendency has been to 
assign punishments which are not drastic enough. The 
degree of severity is not easy to determine. The true 
criterion to follow in the determination of the degree of 
severity must always be the proper proportion between 
the injustice which is perpetrated, and the penalty which 
is inflicted, with due regard always for the degree of 
culpability, the extent of the individual criminal’s responsi- 
bility for his acts. Cruelty is as foreign to justice as 
that sentimentality which refuses to consider and assess 
the pertinent facts. And justice, while it may be tem- 
pered with, should not be ruled by mercy. 

The legislators of the State of New York a few years 
ago came to the conclusion that the punishments which 
the existing laws assigned were not adequate to keep the 
criminal from preying upon society. Whether or not 
in their legislation known as the Baumes Law they found 
the just proportion between the offense and the penalty, 
with due regard for the individual’s degree of guilt, is 
a debatable question. But there is another fact which I 
wish to emphasize, and that is that this legislation, pro- 
viding for severer punishment, was the dominant -factor 
in reducing the rate of crime in that State. Official 
records give the cold facts; the number of holdups and 
robberies was cut in two. The organization of the bandits 
was smashed. A hue and cry came up from the ranks 
of the crooks against the Baumes Law. But society en- 
joyed greater protection. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


N my desk lies an unanswered letter—but a few 

lines—dated April 12, from the Boy Life Bureau 
of the Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. Ac- 
companying the letter is some information on the Boy 
Leadership Training Program that is planned for the 
coming summer under the auspices of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Knights. The idea is to provide the best oppor- 
tunities for Catholic men to receive training for the free- 
time guidance of boys. This summer, states the infor- 
mation, ten-day training schools will be conducted at 
various vantage points so located that the maximum num- 
ber of Catholic men be enrolled. We learn furthermore: 


Courses will be conducted at the Catholic Summer School of 
America, Cliff Haven, New York, during August. The first 
course opens August Ist and will continue for ten days, while the 
second course will be held from August 13th to 22nd inclusive. 
During July a ten-day course will be held at De La Salle Camp, 
Jackson’s Point, Ontario. The first course in Boy Leadership 
was conducted in Canada at this point last August and met with 
such an enthusiastic response that it will be repeated this year. 

The school at Cliff Haven, where the Knights of Columbus 
have equipped their own training plant with cottages, assembly 
hall, swimming pier and conveniences necessary for such a course 
is now in its sixth year of operation. Since the inception of the 
school in 1924 hundreds of Catholic men have availed themselves 
of the opportunities for training offered there. 

The plan of organization makes possible the bringing together 
of some of the foremost experts in boys’ work today. In previous 
courses, priests as well as laymen have enrolled. Information on 
these summer school may be secured by writing Brother Barna- 
bas, F.S.C., Executive Secretary, Knights of Columbus Boy Life 
Bureau, New Haven, Conn. 

Any practical Catholic over eighteen years of age who is inter- 
ested in the leisure-time welfare of boys may enroll for the 
courses. Members of the Boy Life Bureau staff direct the courses, 
assisted by national representatives of the major boys’ work or- 
ganizations. The training program and location of the schools 
is supervised by Brother Barnabas, F.S.C., Executive Secretary 
of the bureau. 


The letter, which accompanied the above information, 
is signed in a firm, strong hand: Bro. Barnabas, F.S.C. 
And side by side with the letter lies a clipping from the 
N. C. W. C. News Service: 


New Haven, Conn., April 23.—Brother Barnabas, F.S.C., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Knights of Columbus Boy Life Bureau 
and prominent figure in the field of boys’ work and child wel- 
fare, died after a protracted illness at St. Joseph’s Sanitarium, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

The death of Brother Barnabas came as a great shock to his co- 
workers here. A member of his community who visited him 
only a week ago had just returned here and reported him much 
improved. Several telegrams and two letters had been received 
from the stricken Religious in the last week in which he said he 
was feeling much better. 


The only answer that we can give to good Brother 
Barnabas’ letter is one of deeds, not of words. 





HAT answer, then, shall it be? There can be but 

one, viz., to carry on the work that he has left 
behind him, and encourage the Knights not to let the seed 
perish because he who planted it has gone to his reward. 
Born in Ogdensburgh, N. Y., in 1865, he was graduated 
from St. Joseph’s Normal College in 1887. He was a 
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member of the Christian Brothers Community and began 
his work with boys as a teacher in St. Patrick’s Parochial 
School in New York City. His first great pioneer work, 
which brought him to the attention of the non-Catholic 
world, was his originating the Lincoln Agricultural 
School at Lincolndale, N. Y., for the vocational training in 


agriculture for friendless boys. 
To add a few other of many items from his death 


notice : 

President Roosevelt selected Brother Barnabas as a member of 
his special Conference on the Standards of Child Welfare held in 
Washington in 1909. Since that time he has been prominently 
connected with all major social service, child-welfare and boys’ 
work organizations, helping to organize many of them him- 
ae 

He was one of the charter members of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities, and served as vice-president of this 
organization in 1921. 

In addition to his associations in the United States, Brother 
Sarnabas was prominently connected with such organizations as 
the International Committee in the Conference of Social Work, 
vice-president of the Canadian Council of Child Welfare and 
was a member of the Advisory Council on outdoor recreation 
called by President Coolidge in 1924. In 1925, Brother Barnabas 
was elected to membership of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Soon after he became a member of the Big 
Brother International Boys’ Work Conference, he was made a 
vice-president of that organization, in which capacity he served 
until the time of his death. . . . 

In 1926 he was made Director of the Catholic Scouting De- 
partment of the Boy Scouts of America... . 

In June, 1926, on the occasion of the graduation of the first 
Boy Guidance class, he was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by the University of Notre Dame. He was a charter 
member of the State Conference of Charities of New York, 
president of the Conference of Backward and Delinquent Children 
and was appointed by the Governor General of Canada as an 
honorary Commissioner of the Canadian General Council of the 
Boy Scouts’ Association. Brother Barnabas was universally rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding authorities in his field and his 
loss will be keenly felt. 

For with his going has gone one of the most enterpris- 


ing, devoted and influential workers in the Catholic Church 
in this country. 





N view of such a work as that of the Columbian Boy 

Work, and such a loss, things cannot be allowed to 
drift. A new leader must be found. It is not “ move- 
ments” that succeed, but men; and, in the greatest of 
movements, one man, one leader and chief. 

Few put this more strikingly than the late Marshal 
Foch, whose words, speaking of Napoleon, are quoted 
by Father Doncceur in a recent article: 

It is not the troops but the generals who lose or win battles. 
With no command, there is no battle: no victory is possible. “It 
was not the Roman legions which conquered the Gauls, but Caesar. 
It was not the Carthaginian soldiers which made Rome tremble, 
but Hannibal. It was not the Macedonian phalanx which ad- 
vanced as far as India, but Alexander. It was not the French 
army which reached the Weser and the Inn, but Turenne. It 
was not the Prussia soldiers which defended Prussia against the 
three most formidable Powers of Europe, it was Frederick the 
Great.” Thus speaks Napoleon. But what would he have written 
and with what greater show of reason, if he had included in his 
enumeration that dazzling epoch which was entirely animated with 
his gigantic personality ? 
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And an equally telling bit of advice as to the methods 
to be pursued was given by the same great leader in his 
words to the Boy Scouts who came to visit him at Tro- 
feunteniou, in Brittany, on August 12 last: 

“ A man must know what he wants, after having care- 
fully reflected upon it; and he must then follow it up, nm 
violently and blindly, but in a sustained and tenacious 
manner.” 

The Columbian project has been carefully thought out 
on a basis of long experience of the need of our American 
youth for leaders to guide them in their free-time activi- 
ties. As Foch said on a memorable occasion, “ not an 
inch must be yielded,” but the work steadily and patiently 
followed up, that the life-dream of Brother Barnabas 
may yet come true. 





T was in the little chapel of Ploujean that Foch spoke 
to the Boy Scouts whom Father Doncoeur led in a 
visit to him. This makes the Pilgrim think of the day when 
he, too, heard Mass in that same little chapel, side by side 
with an old crony and neighbor of Marshal Foch (long 
since gcne to meet that Judge whose summons Foch 
awaited in silence upon his deathbed) ; and some Sisters 
of the Holy Ghost, preparing for exile from France. 
Years after, on his American visit, Foch met a relative 
of his old friend, on a visit to New Haven. Quietly evad- 
ing the reporters and committees, the Marshal slipped 
into his acquaintance’s car, and begged of him that “ the 
supreme wish of his heart in his visit to America might 
be fulfilled.” ‘‘ What is it?” asked the American with 
some wonder. “ That I may pay a visit to the Sisters 
of the Holy Ghost residing here,” replied the Marshal. 
“ There is a good old Sister there from Ploujean, and I 
want to give her a greeting from home.” The visit was 
made; the simple greetings exchanged, and Foch returned 


to his parade of glory and functions of State. 
Tue Pircrm™. 


CONCERNING DEATH 


I 
Contemplation 
My moon-lit night is a young girl, death-sick, pale, 
With candles dimly burning at her bed. The dawn will come to 


fetch her. 
Meanwhile I wait and watch, thinking to learn another lovely 


thing of death. 


II 
I Ask My Teachers 
Why do you wrap your wisdom in a multitude of words? 
My master, Death, who will enlighten me completely and forever, 
Employs no speech at all. 


III 
The Day No Letter Comes 
The day you do not write and silence follows, to be broken only 
by my life’s end, 
I shall know that you have not forgotten, that now you love me 
perfectly, 


For I shall understand that you are dead. 
Stster M. MAnDeLEVA. 
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Literature 


Our Abject Book Poverty 


Francis TAcsot, S.J. 

RIZE awards to the authors of the best Catholic 

books published during the year 1928 were made 
this week at the Convention of the Catholic Press As- 
sociation. I would not presume to be a Daniel before 
the judges. I would not even hint that any other books 
except those selected should have been even remotely 
considered for the prize. A bit mischievously, I may con- 
fess, I note that the decision of the judges sadly confirms 
some observations that I have been making of late. The 
eminent arbiters have spoken and they have said that 
the best Catholic fiction of the year was “ Abbé Pierre’s 
People,” by Jay William Hudson, a non-Catholic; that 
the best Catholic book of a general character was “ The 
Misbehaviorists,” by Harvey Wickham, also a non-Catho- 
lic; that the best religious work was “ Greater Perfection,” 
by Sister Miriam Theresa, a Catholic, who died a year 
before her beautiful treatise was published. 

In view of these awards, I might venture the state- 
ment that Catholic authorship in the United States is 
in an amazingly deplorable state. Two of the three best 
Catholic books of the year were not written by Catho- 
lics; the other was by a rare spirit who will never write 
again. What of our Catholic authors? 

During the past few years, we have been seriously dis- 
cussing the quality of our Catholic literature. We have 
compared it with the secular literature of the day, in its 
subject matter, in its style and technique, in its morality, 
and also in its advertising, its sales value and popularity. 
We have eulogized Catholic books whenever our con- 
science did not absolutely forbid us and, following our 
conscience easily, we soundly thrashed the anti-Catholic 
and the immoral books that were being published and 
featured. Then we turned to the Catholic reading pub- 
lic, whatever there is of it. We declared that our people 
were densely apathetic in regard to Catholic literature and 
that we suspected they were far too zealous devotees at 
the shrine of the talked-of book of the day. Our use of 
we is not editorial; it embraces the majority of the Catho- 
lic literary critics, the parish priests, school teachers and 
devout persons generally who take an interest in good 
books. 

All of these our comments have been laudable, though 
ineffective. For I fear that we have been spanking the 
wrong twin. We have been crusading in favor of a bet- 
ter Catholic literature and a larger Catholic reading 
public. And now, to my amazement, I find that we have 
scarcely any contemporary Catholic literature for our 
Catholics to read. We assumed that we had a fine 
variety of worth-while books to offer our people. Now, 
we experience the sad enlightenment of old Mother 
Hubbard. 

There must be something defective in the quality of 
our Catholic books, if we may accept the decision of the 
Catholic Press Association judges without quarreling. 
But the more serious defect in our Catholic literature is 
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in the quantity. During the past season, this question of 
the number of Catholic books being published has inter- 
ested me mightily. I scoured the weekly list of book 
publications as drawn up in the Publishers’ Weekly. 
Practically all of the books of all of the publishers in all 
classifications are contained in this “ Weekly Record of 
New Publications.” I admit that it is not an absolutely 
complete catalogue. Furthermore, it is not limited to 
new books only, but includes reprints, new editions, etc., 
of older books. But it seemed to me to be a fair basis 
for comparisons. 

While examining these weekly lists published for the 
benefit of the trade, I checked off the books that were 
in any way Catholic. My indulgence was expansive; if 
the author were a Catholic writing about a purely secular 
matter or in a thoroughly neutral way, or if the author 
were a non-Catholic treating a Catholic subject with a 
fair amount of sympathy, I called the book Catholic. 
Aided by the simple rules of arithmetic, I discovered the 


following : 


Total Catholic 
Week of Publications Books 
UE kdcusasceveeesanandidnemeunen 184 6 
BE DP cccccaencsevcencnceesacecess 168 0 
IE. 2d caneeenceeendueetsensenes 188 8g 
PE ED nn cnavocenceedavactesncsseer 208 6 
WRaPER FD cn nccccccccccccccccescccceses 164 4 
SET. WP gnqasactesqsenncegucceudbenees 200 9 
REIS. acc ccevsnexcserseeesadecesese 190 2 
GE Sicanctienss ebneckdestenecnens 155 3 
GE. ED 8kocccccccccaneccanvedscossses 156 4 
Pe NOE: SC . aeanesecuteaneneunses 1,613 42 


Now a person may quarrel with my method and he 
may dispute the accuracy of the data as given in the 
Publishers’ Weekly. But, to my mind, the above figures 
represent the number of Catholic book-publications (ex- 
clusive cf prayer manuals, textbooks, etc.) being issued 
both by the general and Catholic publishers. They are 
also a dependable index of the proportion of Catholic 
book-publications in respect to the total number of books 
being published. 

It should be noted that about fifty per cent of the 
Catholic books registered in the above column were trans- 
lations or importations from abroad. There does seem 
to be something wrong about Catholic authorship in the 
United States. We have five or ten Catholic authors 
who write a book or two each year, but what are they 
in comparison to the Woolworth variety of authors and 
books that are in no sense Catholic? 

Thus far, I have discussed merely the titles of book- 
publications. A further speculation would concern the 
number of copies of each of these titles. Unfortunately, 
the publishing houses do not reveal the figures on this 
matter. From a general familiarity with the business, I 
would judge that the Catholic books would fare badly 
if a comparison were made. The editions of Catholic 
books usually number about two or three thousand 
copies; they become best-sellers if they reach the ten- 
thousandth impress. Buta large proportion of non-Catho- 
lic books on any pertinent topic or by an author of even 
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minor importance begin with an original printing of from 
five to ten thousand copies; a surprisingly large number 
of these mount to fabulous totals. 

In order to give some idea as to the number of books 
printed yearly in the United States, it may be well to 
notice a few of the figures issued a month ago in the 
biennial report of the Department of Commerce. The 
statistics cover the year 1927; for comparison, those of 
the 1925 census are appended: 


Number of Number of 

Copies, 1927 Copies, 1925 

PI 5 ie cealetvnn wabhes beau 31,047,094 25,213,635 
PE Bo. deen escsaeaes SOREN 3,075,121 2,691,583 
I enc agaasa caw eur eee 36,553,507 30,598,410 
DE -ccindaadansaces canerweee 1,462,193 1,253,147 
Poetry and Drama............... 6,281,165 8,817,255 
Religion and Philosophy......... 22,220,536 12,244,224 
Sociology and Economics........ 875,191 563,471 
ME -c:2<. ctu cmedeweeeneneruee 1,190,569 704,825 

Total (including departments not 

SED sens eenedenecansateal 227,495,544 200,997,249 


How great a proportion of these 227,495,544 books 
were Catholic books, I do not know. They certainly 
were not one in five or six, the proportion in the Catholic 
population. I hardly think that they were in the propor- 
tion, even, of one in thirty-eight, as in the comparison 
of the titles in the first enumeration given. I would 
venture the guess that less than one million copies of 
books touched in any way by Catholicism were published 
in the United States during the year 1927. That is, for 
every Catholic volume more than 227 non-Catholic books 
were printed. In another way, one Catholic book a year 
for every twenty Catholics. In saying this, I feel like 
the spendthrift gentleman who took a resolution every 
morning to be generous. 

A further investigation into the quantity of Catholic 
literature would lead us into the bookstores and the 
libraries. How many Catholic books are sold yearly on 
Barclay Street or in the Catholic bookshops throughout 
the country, I have no means of knowing. But I have 
discovered with very little effort, that Catholic books 
are not stocked in the general bookstores except in the 
rarest instances. There is no demand for Catholic books 
and, save for a few authors who avoid Catholicism in 
their books, there is no demand for Catholic authors. 

In the list drawn up by the R. R. Bowker Co., showing 
the best-selling books during March, the data is based 
on special reports from 109 booksellers in ninety-two 
cities. Under the head of fiction, twenty-five titles are 
noted as the best-bought books. Three of these are by 
Catholics; two of the three are by Sigrid Undset, a for- 
eign convert whose novels have been severely criticized 
by Catholic critics in this country, though not severely 
by me; and the third is a book, by a supposedly English 
Catholic, that was banned in England. In the general 
literature classification, twenty titles are listed; the first 
of thesé is “ The Art of Thinking,” by the Frenchman, 
Abbé Dimnet. No other Catholic author or book appears 


in the list of favorite reading, except a horrible play by 
a pervert Catholic. 


The reports from the libraries, as 
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published monthly in the Bookman, agree with those of 
the book dealers. Of the twelve fiction titles and the 
twelve general literature titles listed in the March and 
April scores, no Catholic author was included except him 
of the nauseating play and Trader Horn. 

Our dismal recording of zeros and worse than zeros 
in the publication of Catholic books has gone far enough. 
I refuse to count up the number of agate lines given to 
the advertising of Catholic books as against that of books 
in general, or even against that given to specifically anti- 
Catholic books. I refrain from comment on the success 
of the Catholic Book Club as contrasted with that of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, the Literary Guild, each of 
which boasts of a subscription list exceeding 75,000 book 
buyers, or with that of the Religious Book Club, a dis- 
tinctly Protestant organization with some 10,000 mem- 
bers, or even with the Free Thought Book Club that 
verges towards atheism. All of these book-a-month or- 
ganizations insure the publication and large printing of 
non-Catholic books. But twenty millions of Catholics 
do not guarantee a sale of 3,000 copies of even a few of 
the few Catholic books published. 

Considered merely in its bulk, the status of Catholic 
literature in the United States is desperate. I do not now 
speak of its quality. Catholics are not buying or reading 
the books that are available and that are worthy of atten- 
tion. Publishers, as a result, are not printing or adver- 
tising these few books, because they have found that they 
are dealing with an inert public. But readers and pub- 
lishers would be galvanized into action if we Catholics 
could produce from our twenty millions of people a pro- 
portionate number of accomplished writers. We tell our- 
selves, soothingly, that we have a religion that can remake 
the world, that we have a philosophy that can direct the 
world sanely, that we have a morality that can save the 
world. Evidently, we have not the words to put into a 
book that will tell the world what we have. 

In deploring the lack of Catholic authorship, I am not 
advocating that every Catholic who has an ambition or 
a zeal to write books should yield to the temptation. 
There is a disadvantage in having a library of trash. It 
is far better to content ourselves with a few masterly 
books, if we can secure them, than to stimulate an indis- 
criminate rush into manuscript making. Nevertheless, 
any enthusiasm, even misguided, would be preferable to 
the present lethargy. 

Every profession that one can name is filled with repre- 
sentative Catholics. There is an abundance of Catholic 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, scientists, professors, politicians, 
heads of corporations, business executives, and so on in- 
definitely. There is an overflow of students in our Catho- 
lic universities and colleges for young men and women. 
And yet, from the surprisingly large number of educated 
and cultured Catholics in the United States we have dis- 
mally failed to produce more than a half dozen Catholic 
writers whose work merits any attention whatsoever. 
When prize awards are given for the best Catholic books 
of the year, our best judges are forced to award them to 
a little nun who learned English after she grew up and 
to two gentlemen not of our Faith, 
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REVIEWS 

The Hohenzollerns. By Hersert Evitenperc.. New York: 
The Century Company. $4.00. 

The ancestral portrait gallery of “the princely race of Hohen- 
zollern” is exhibited with careful lighting and interpreted with 
some caution by one who is known in Germany as a dramatist 
and an author of strong republican principles. Herr Eulenberg 
is more of a dramatist than he is an historian; and in spite of 
his republican tendencies he is an ardent advocate of Volksstolz 
(pride of race). It is well to note the author’s naive admission 
“that the personality, the mind, and temperament of the self- 
constituted guide will, indeed must, find incidental expression.” 
This is more or less by way of apology for his many slurs and 
insinuations about the Church and his evident brief for Luther 
and Calvin. It is almost incredible that in a study of this kind 
one should fail to sense, if not to realize, the influence of 
Lutheranism in bringing about the ultimate downfall of a once 
princely dynasty. Herr Eulenberg’s position as an historian is 
best rated in his own appreciation of the historian’s task: “ Each 
man reads and writes so-called world history,” he tells us, “as he 
chooses to see it or to tell it; whence it frequently comes about 
that the writing of history, the ‘making sense of the meaningless,’ 
like one of those distorting mirrors . . . which one sees at village 
fairs, may distort and minimize alleged heroes or magnify 
dwarfs.” With this as an ideal, he has done his work with re- 
markable cleverness. Yet as an advocate of nationalism and a 
defender of the republic at the same time, though he mercilessly 
flays the exile of Doorn, as becomes a good republican, he can 
still make a gesture of reverence to “the princely race of Hohen- 
zollern” as is fitting for one who brings his countrymen back to 
a sense of pride of race. e- a 





Letters and Leaders of My Day. Two Volumes. By T. M. 
Heaty, K.C. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $10.00. 

One of the most vivid recollections of the reviewer was a 
private luncheon with His Excellency, the Governor-General of 
the Irish Free State, Timothy M. Healy, at the Vice-Regal Lodge. 
His Excellency was the perfect host, the most gracious gentle- 
man, and the most amazing conversationalist. He combined 
dignity with humility; and, as he walked about the house and 
through the gardens he took a cynical delight in pointing out 
the incongruity of his lodgings and of his tenure of them. He 
smiled knowingly at himself and at the world in which he lived 
and had lived. He has become Tim Healy once more. His com- 
rades and his enemies during the big years of his life have all 
gone, his tempestuous days are over, and he has now issued his 
autobiography and his apologia in two large volumes. It reads 
like his talk as he wandered about the Vice-Regal Lodge. It is 
the authentic Tim Healy. For well over fifty years, Tim Healy’s 
name has been linked with the fate of Ireland. It was a dis- 
astrous bond, some say; it was a glorious marriage, say others. 
For better or worse, however, Tim Healy has remained on the 
front page of Irish history from the time Parnell was rising to 
power until these years when Cosgrave and De Valera are disput- 
ing power. Mr. Healy recounts the story of his career. He 
writes it vividly, dramatically, with all the detail that he can 
summon up from memory or from documents or from faded let- 
ters, telegrams and diaries. He can write it in no other way than 
from his own viewpoint. He is therefore partisan in all that he 
records. He is even more than ordinarily partisan because these 
two volumes are his final report of himself before the bar of the 
world and because he is a genius in drawing up briefs before 
the courts of law. Thus, he has given an account of his steward- 
ship and, for that reason, his two volumes become historic docu- 
ments. Other partisans and other enemies may combat his facts 
and dispute his interpretations. Tim Healy would be the last 
man in the world to expect his reminiscences to pass unchallenged. 
But he has the satisfaction of knowing that his deeds and his 
motives and his aspirations are built up for anyone who cares 
to batter against them. The story of his tumultuous energies 
and activities cannot be sketched in a short review. But scarcely 
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a figure in the public life of England and Ireland during the 
past half-century is omitted in this gallery of pen-pictures, and 
not one of the upheavals in Ireland during the same period is left 
out of the panorama. Beyond all others, the ghost of Parnell 
slinks through the pages; the verb is used purposely, for though 
Mr. Healy credits Parnell with certain virtues, he quietly and 
artfully insinuates all the evil that the man could be accused of. 
“Letters and Leaders of My Day” is one of the most importan‘ 
books that has come out of Ireland in many years. But apart 
from its importance, it has the brilliancy, the wit, the provocative- 
ness that characterized the Parliamentary debates of “ Tiger Tim.” 
It is, moreover, crammed with sharply-sketched estimates of men 
and with innumerable anecdotes and reminiscences. > & # 





The Education of the Modern Girl. By Manette Bascock 
BLAKE, CAROLINE Ruutz-Rees, Mary Rossins HILiarp, Jessie 
Hewitt, Dororuy Wapo, Lucy MApemrRA WING, Mary AGNES 
Excock and Francis Lee. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$3.00. 

The Trail of Life in College. By Rurus M. Jones. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Though both these volumes touch education, they are widely 
different. In the former, following a not very illuminating intro- 
duction by the President of Smith College, a group of women 
with pedagogical experience at various schools offer a symposium 
on different phases of feminine training. It is written for parents 
who have girls approaching preparatory school age. Many, how- 
ever, will resent the implications that the understanding of children 
“entails a knowledge of the human mechanism in general” and 
of the child’s individuality in particular which must “always be 
considered in the light of our social environment. . . . Such 
knowledge can only come through the study of biology, psychology, 
sociology and mental hygiene.” So far as fundamentals are con- 
cerned, the volume is very unsatisfactory. On the other hand, 
there are some worth-while thoughts apropos of academic courses, 
women’s fitness for college, women in athletics, etc. A chapter 
professing to deal with religion might well have been omitted, 
since it is all very vague and mostly not to the point. Professor 
Jones’ book is an autobiographic sketch of how he “ discovered” 
himself in college. It aims to show what a constructive thing 
college can be for a man and is especially stimulating at a time 
when there is apparently so much intellectual and moral chaos 
in college circles. Himself a distinguished educator, he knows 
the value of inspiring teaching and of a scholastic course that 
gives one vision and an outlook on the world that makes for 
happier living. The little volume will encourage many young 
collegians and give wise pedagogues food for profitable thought. 
It will make older students pleasantly reminiscent and, like the 
author, re-live college days, where the educational norms were 
more conservative and emphasis was placed primarily on fitting 
the student to enjoy the best in life rather than to make money. 

F. H. H. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Hall of Fame.—Admittedly, Giuseppe Sarto stands out 
among the modern Popes as blending into a beautiful and efficient 
career a high degree of personal piety and an equally marked 
capacity for government. In consequence, though fifteen years 
have elapsed since his passing, he is still a source of popular 
interest. Accordingly, English-speaking Catholics will thank the 
Benedictine nuns of Talacre for their translation of René Bazin’s 
“Pius X” (Herder. $2.25). It is written with the simplicity 
that characterized the great man with whom it deals and yet with 
that literary flavor for which the distinguished French author is 
so well known. The multiplicity of Pope Pius’ undertakings for 
the good of the Church gives significance to his biography, making 
it as interesting for the historian as it is edifying for the ascetic. 
This zealous Pontiff stands out as the reformer of church music 
and seminary education, the reorganizer of the Roman Congre- 
gations, the founder of the Institute for Biblical Studies, the insti- 
gator of the modern frequent-Communion movement, the initiator 
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ot the codification of Canon Law, the reformer of the Breviary, 
the defender of the Church’s liberties against French governmental 
interference, and similar important ecclesiastical movements. 

Not unlikely the name of Susan McGroarty has not much popu- 
lar significance even among Catholics. However, as Sister Julia, 
S.N.D., she stands in the forefront of pioneer education for women 
in the country. In “Sister Julia” (Benziger. $5.00), Sister 
Helen Louise, S.N.D., sketches her life and work. Its local 
coloring covers such diverse and distant localities as New Eng- 
land and California. As a fervent Religious, a capable superioress, 
a masterful educator, and a woman of marked personality, Sister 
Julia served as a link in her own Order between the American 
Notre Dame foundations and the Namur Mother House. Trinity 
College, Washington, stands as her main achievement, if we 
except what she did for the spiritual life of the Religious whom 
she trained. The compilation of the volume not only adds a 
splendid biography to our American Catholic literature, but has 
value as a history of the Order’s scholastic work in the country, 
supplementing and completing, it may be said, the more detailed 
and localized stories which have already appeared chronicling 
the achievements of the Notre Dame Sisters in the East and 
West under the titles “ Historical Sketch of Trinity College,” 
and “In Harvest Fields by Sunset Shores,” respectively. 

Two Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur offer in “St. Wilfrid” 
(Herder. $1.50), a sketch of one of the great churchmen of 
the seventh century. Though he is almost forgotten today, in his 
own time, St. Wilfrid was the central figure in much of the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon Church. St. Wilfrid was a simple 
man of rugged character, and a staunch defender of the Papacy. 
He stands out historically as the first Englishman to have ap- 
pealed to Rome against the injustices of kings and bishops. Across 
the story of his life moves a galaxy of saints and important rulers, 
whose dealings with him give color to his biography. The Easter- 
date controversy, and the conflict between the Celtic and Roman 
traditions in the schools of Lindisfarne and Iona, reached their 
climax during his time, and he played no unimportant part in the 
drama. We see in this volume saints struggling with saints, yet 
their controversies, while they frequently wax warm, are not un- 
edifying because of the sincerity with which they dispute. 





The Convert Problem.—It is to be hoped that the Latin title 
“Alias Oves Habeo” (Pustet. $2.00), which the Rev. Ambrose 
Reger, O.S.B., has given his volume on home-mission work, will 
not prove prejudicial to its popularity among the clergy, for whom 
it was intended. Its chapters are exceptionally practical and have 
been woven together out of the long experience of the author in 
dealing with non-Catholics, especially in sections of the country 
where prejudice as well as ignorance had to be combated. Priests 
in the cities as well as on the missions will find helpful sugges- 
tions for their work in almost every chapter. Father Reger 
writes with a zealous pen and does not fail as opportunity offers 
to emphasize the truth that the apostolate of the conversion of 
those outside the Fold is in great part dependent on the personal 
holiness of the missionary. 

Convert-making is also the subject matter of “The White 
Harvest” (Longmans. $3.50), edited by the Rev. John A. 
O’Brien. It is a symposium on methods of convert-making by 
a group of experienced men whose success in the field justifies 
their suggesting to others ways of dealing with non-Catholics 
which they have personally found fruitful in their ministry. Ex- 
cept for Mr. David Goldstein, who contributes a chapter on lay 
street-preaching, all of the writers are clerics. While intended 
mainly for the clergy, our Catholic laity will find much in the 
volume that is informative about the status of convert-making 
in the country today, and that should stimulate them to a realiza- 
tion of the part they must play in the apostolate and how they 
can effectually carry through their role. More than ever the field 
in America is white for the harvest, but if it is realized that 
lay harvesters have an important contribution to make to the cause, 
the handicaps under which the clergy labor will be materially 
diminished. 
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Frontiersman. Peter Good-for-Nothing. Hell’s Loose. 
The Mayfair Murder. All in a Day. The Bride Adorned. 


Harold Bindloss tells another story of the wide open spaces 
of Canada in the pioneering days in “Frontiersman” (Stokes. 
$2.00). The rough life of hardship and trial develops the latent 
character of a harmless young waster who has been “sent down” 
from Cambridge and makes of him a worthy hero of romance. 
The action is, at times, needlessly halted by lengthy descriptions 
which do not justify themselves; but the book is, nevertheless, 
good light reading. 

A fine story, well told by Darragh Aldrich, is “ Peter Good-for- 
Nothing” (Macmillan. $2.00). Most of the action, and there 
is plenty of it, takes place in a logging camp in Minnesota. The 
hero is a French Canadian who, mistakenly judging his father 
whom he has never known, to be bon a rien, refuses to use that 
father’s name, and calls himself Pierre Bonarien. He is a full- 
fledged, lovable, joyous hero from the very beginning, and despite 
the misunderstanding of friends and dire plotting of a despicable 
villain, such he remains even unto a happy ending. 

An ex-naval officer at a loose end; a corpse in the woods; a 
cipher; a decoded formula, world-shaking in its importance; a 
plucky and resourceful girl: all these Roland Pertwee has bound 
together into a fantastic, and altogether delightful story called 
“ Hell’s Loose” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00). The author has 
the happy knack of flashing nice people onto his stage with a 
single phrase, a bit of description, a page of dialogue. The story 
is romantic, but can easily carry its improbabilities. Above all, 
it has real consistency; it has the beginning, middle and end 
that good narrative postulates; it will turn the reader’s head 
slowly but inevitably in the direction in which all heads in the 
book are turned, the final fade-out, perfectly justified, where 
Robert and Noelle find peace after tempest. Good characters, 
smart conversation, stirring action and clean romance make up a 
good book. 

Henry Holt, already known in England for his novels, has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in his first venture with a detective novel. 
“The Mayfair Murder” (Dial. $2.00), selects an exclusive Lon- 
don district for the scene of a crime on the night before a wed- 
ding. Bill Seward, in whose apartment, which happens to be 
No. 13, Australian Pete is found stabbed and strangled, is long 
under suspicion. But there are many others who need careful 
watching. Before the finish, the color and atmosphere of the 
Far East help to build up a powerful climax. The story is well 
worth tackling if one cares for the pleasant pastime of guessing. 

“All in a Day” (Harper. $2.50), by Martin Armstrong, de- 
picts the struggle of Christopher Brade to satisfy his wife, Rosa- 
mund, who could never forget her first love. In the day which 
marked his fortieth birthday are crowded all the memories of the 
lives of both characters. Unknown to each other they resolve to 
make a new start. But when Christopher returns late from the 
office to find Rosamund in a fury he submits finally to the inevi- 
table. No doubt the author was pleased with the prediction that 
“women will argue fiercely” about this book. But it seems 
more likely that the normal reader will be inclined to dismiss 
Rosamund as unbalanced and sympathize with Christopher. 

A conclusion that is as false to the characters, to the plot, and 
to all the principles of art as it is to true religion vitiates “ The 
Bride Adorned” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50), by D. L. Murray. 
The story deals with Rome during the last few years of the 
Temporal Power. An English Protestant girl, who has gone to 
Rome to live, falls in love with a courageous Italian officer in 
the Papal forces. Their romance is affected and colored by the 
anti-Papal revolutionary plottings and later by the descent of the 
Piedmontese army. The melodrama and the unreality of some of 
the character types might be excused. The attempt to under- 
stand and show sympathy to the Catholic Faith and the rightness 
of the Papal claims might even be commended. But the mis- 
understanding of what Catholicism really is, as manifested in 
occasional passages throughout the book and as bluntly stated in 
the denouement, is such that Catholics would lose patience with 
the author, as well as respect for him. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Church Music and Other Matters 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If the Rev. Father Corcoran is as rightly satisfied as his com- 
munication in the issue of America for April 27 indicates, may 
I ask why Pope Pius XI should bother with an Encyclical on 
the subject at all? In many quarters it scarcely causes a ripple 
of discussion. 

It does not seem too much to ask that a beginning be made. 
Why not among the children at their own Mass? Certainly they 
would learn “Te Deum Laudamus” quite as easily as “ Holy 
God We Praise Thy Name,” and it is surprising how soon older 
folk would fall into the way of chanting if they heard the chil- 
dren. And if “Holy God We Praise Thy Name” is not liturgical, 
that is, proper and fitting as a part of Catholic worship, then 
it just isn’t, and the sooner we learn not to sing it the better. 

May I take this occasion also to express my appreciation of 
Father Talbot's letter in the issue of April 20, concerning the 
puritanical and immature attitude of a few of our Catholic people. 
I think Peadar O’Donnell did a service to womankind when he 
portrayed the stark and terrible tragedy of childbirth where no 
forehanded preparation was made to have assistance at hand, where 
those who should have had the welfare of the young mother at 
heart sat supinely wailing, and, but for the heroic effort of her 
brother to bring help, the mother and unborn babe would have 
died. It is hard for sheltered, tenderly guarded mothers of today 
to realize that such a thing could happen, and perhaps their interest 
will be awakened to extend humane care in all outlying districts 
of our own country to women in sore need. 

The incident described seemed to me more like an echo of Cal- 
vary than “news-stand trash.” 
Chicago. (Mrs.) Mary F. CoucHiin. 
Knight Cowboy 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You called for two good knights in the issue of AMERICA 
for March 23. A knight answered a few weeks later. fas he 
the kind the occasion called for? I am neither an original mem- 
ber of the Book Club, as one, nor a M. P., as the other corre- 
spondent. I’m just a lowly K. C., which in my case might stand 
also for knightly cowboy, but to be the simple squire to the 
knightly Father Talbot is all I ask. 

“Other Ways and Other Flesh” is replete with spiritual beauty 
and exquisitely written. The stories are beautifully woven around 
the shrine of Our Lady of Rankweil, and fill me with longing to 
see again that little church perched on the ramparts of an ancient 
stronghold, which has for me such sweet memories of boyhood 
pilgrimages each first of May under the banner of Our Lady of 
the Morning Star—Stella Matutina College in nearby Feldkirch. 

“ Replete with modern situations and details,” etc. Where does 
M. P. find these? Toni—in the story—sinned, yet “his voice 
praised the one God.” He died a good death, and we confidently 
hope that the star woman found mercy through the Refuge of 
Sinners whose shrine, like an ancient watchtower, guards the 
village nestling beneath it and all who dwell therein. 

Many years ago “ Péquefieces,” by Father Coloma, S.J., was 
published in Spain—in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, if I 
mistake not. 

I happened to discuss the book with one of the publishers of the 
Alte und Neue Welt while I was in Einsiedeln on a visit. He 
was most anxious to publish the book in German, but never did 
so, because of attacks he knew would be made upon his firm by 
certain Catholics who are so fanatically clean that they become 
heretics—Katharoi—purer-than thou’s. Thus a Catholic publisher 
lost his chance to give to the world a book that would have given 
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prestige to his firm among the sane and normal-minded—who, 
thank God, are in good majority among Catholics. 

M. P. and the Knight’s frame of mind and attitude remind me 
of a good pastor of many years ago whom I heard in successive 
years reading the Gospel of the third Sunday of Lent, of which 
he read: “ Blessed is the womb that bore thee,” but passed over 
the clause that followed: “and the paps that gave thee suck.” 

Holy Mother Church makes mistakes, so it seems, in allowing 
things to be read in church “not of the kind one would care to 
place under the eyes of even our wide-awake young people of 
today.” Yes, and some must correct even Her. 

M. P. and K. C. should read up about false conscience, scan- 
dalum pusillorum, etc., and blame themselves for stumbling and 
getting shocked. That is common sense and good theology, too, I 
believe. 

Pine Bluffs, Wyo. ApELRICK BENZIGER. 

Choice of Theme or Treatment? 
To the Editor of America: 

As a member of no particular book club, merely as a man who 
makes his living by writing, I would like to swing into line with 
the Catholic judges who chose Peadar O’Donnell’s “The Way 
It Was with Them” for their book of the month. 

Of the many professional writers I happen to know, I have 
yet to meet one who does not rate Mr. O'Donnell’s story as one 
of the finest literary productions that he has read in a long time. 
A proof of Mr. O’Donnell’s quality is his manner of handling 
that very theme to which your correspondent, Mr. Keane, objects 
in your issue of April 20. 

And in the matter of nominations for any Catholic literary staff, 
am I too rough in suggesting that the nominee have some other 
literary qualification than that he or she is already a member 
of some other Catholic organization? This ballyhooing somebody 
into Catholic office without submitting some proof of that some- 
body’s capacity for the particular office in question is not doing 
our Catholic organizations any good. 


Boston. Grecory BINNERT. 


King Boris and the Code 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for April 27 (p. 51), occurs this state- 
ment: “ .. . whereby the non-Catholic party promises to permit 
the Catholic education of any offspring.” The promise to permit 
is not sufficient, it must be a promise by the non-Catholic [and 
the Catholic] to procure the Catholic education of the offspring. 
Your statement might lead to a very serious mistake. 

Kilbourn, Wis. (Rev.) N. HaAnert. 


[The promise to permit is not sufficient (Canon 1061). But 
King Boris’ unwillingness to promise even to permit the heir to 
his throne to be educated as a Catholic sufficed for the news item 
wherein the statement was made. America thanks Father Hanert 
for correcting and supplementing the explanation — Ed. AMErica.] 


Parish or Diocesan Control? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The issue of America for April 6 carries an article by Father 
Blakely, S.J., on the provocative subject of diocesan control of 
elementary schools. Father Blakely says that my suggestion rec- 
ommends what is “ incidental” rather than “ essential” to diocesan 
control. That was the purpose of my letter; that is all a Sister 
is qualified to do. 

The basic principle of Christian education is authority, strength- 
ened by discipline; or, it might be more accurate to speak of 
authority and discipline as the one essential of diocesan control 
of elementary education. We cannot add anything to the essen- 
tials. They are fixed. But as professional listeners, we do ap- 
preciate hearing those whom the Church has constituted our 
guides express their views on the proposal so ably defended by 
Father Blakely. 

Those of us who have grown up during the last quarter-century, 
have learned from experience and from personal observation that 
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the situation calls for some such program as has been outlined 
in AmMeriIcA. Because our Catholic laymen, fathers and mothers, 
want their children to be thoroughly educated, in the sense in 
which the Church understands it, they are double-taxing them- 
selves. Apropos of this point, Father Blakely asks: “ Has the 
strictly parochial system provided educational opportunities for our 
boys and girls?” And he answers: “The millions of Catholic 
children in non-Catholic schools forbid that comforting supposi- 
tion.” It would be reasoning in a circle to ask why. 

No, we do not want the “Ford-factory” system. Neither do 
we want any undue centralization. What we need is more co- 
operation, greater influence, more substantial support from our 
Catholic laymen. We want more wnion in the application of our 
principle of authority and discipline. We need the educated lay- 
man’s contribution. After we have educated him, he should have 
something to contribute. Is there any objection to the layman’s 
expressing his opinion in the light of reason? Take, for in- 
stance, such sane and sound suggestions as are offered by Mr. 
Michael Relihan, Maryhurst College, Erie, Pa., in the Bulletin 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, June, 1928 (p. 
481). The article deserves a wider circulation, as it is an ideal 
suggestion, offering a substitute for the traditional type of parochial 
organization of schools. Mr. Relihan believes in the principle of 
representative control. 

Briefly, he would have a board of nine, composed of three 
priests, three Sisters, and three laymen, who would function, 
under the direction of the Diocesan Superintendent, all subject 
to the final authority of the Right Reverend Bishop. Such a 
system, Mr. Relihan believes, would more nearly attain the object 
indicated by Father Blakely, as it would pool our intellectual, 
educational, and business abilities, our combined resources. (I 
should like to have our teaching Brotherhoods represented on the 
proposed board.) ... 

In union is strength. Let us have more constructive criticism 
from readers of AMERICA on this open question. It is not dead, 
but sleeping. 

Toledo. Stster M. AGATHA. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If I envisage correctly Father Blakely’s plan for diocesan organi- 
zation of schools, as expressed in the issue of America for April 6, 
under the caption, “ Cricket on the Hearth,” it is, broadly speaking, 
similar to the public-school system, under the immediate direction, 
supervision, and control of a diocesan school board, subject to the 
Ordinary of the diocese. The school boundaries would not neces- 
sarily be those of the parish, but set where they would serve the 
best interests of the pupils. The requisite funds to finance this 
diocesan venture would be raised by parish assessments. 

If this concept is correct, I maintain that the proposed system 
would be no improvement over the parochial system as such, and 
might even be fraught with danger. Waiving for the present the 
discussion of the first five points, I submit the following comment 
on proposals six and seven: 

6. Father Blakely suggests that schools be located “ where they 
are needed, irrespective of parish lines.” I heartily agree that 
schools be located where they are needed. But if the parish lines 
fail to correspond with what ought to be school boundaries, I 
say: Change the parish boundaries so they will so correspond. 
The parish is the natural center of local religious activity. Insofar 
as Christian education is connected with religion and under the 
direction of the Bishop, it is a religious activity ; and hence should 
be controlled and directed through the parish, just as any other 
parochial matter. Parochial matters have been handled in this 
way for centuries, and by virtue of Divine promise, I am sure 
they will continue to be so handled, even though diocesan school 
boards should cease to function and even be buried in oblivion. 
Be this as it may, even though it became necessary to put schools 
on roller skates so as to keep them in the midst of a drifting 
Catholic populace, it would be equally necessary to move the parish 
center with the school—all of which is not out of harmony with 
our present system. Furthermore the making of parochial limits 
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different from the limits of school doubtless would tend to disrupt 
and disorganize parishes, cause discontent, if not pandemonium. 

7. As for parish assessments as a method of raising requisite 
funds for this educational project, should such a scheme entail 
the levying of a tax sufficient to finance Catholic education on 
a plan much more extensive than the present, I cannot repress 
the conviction that from the pastors and parishioners of the 
wealthier parishes there would resound a protest which would 
so reverberate throughout the poorer districts to be benefited by 
these funds, that the Catholics residing therein would be ashamed 
to accept this financial aid. Doubtless such a plan has its good 
features, even though the wealthier parishes might term it im- 
practical and socialistic. It is my humble opinion, however, that 
the Ordinary can arrange that a fund be raised somewhat after 
the fashion of an excess income tax, from the more substantial 
parishes, and from this fund help be given to the needy schools 
that are not self-supporting. This money would go further to 
advance the cause of Catholic education, because there would not 
be the overhead entailed in the maintenance of this proposed 
“diocesan system.” 

Louisville, Ky. (Rev.) JosepH A. NEWMAN. 

Catholic Research in Latin America 
To the Editor of AMeERIca: 

A casual and far from complete survey of the projects in South 
American research, sponsored or to be sponsored in the near 
future by non-Catholic universities and foundations, reveals a 
situation of great interest to Catholics, or rather which should be 
of great interest and seriously considered by them. Bibliographies, 
translations of important works—or what is considered important 
—in the fields of history, politics, economics, biography, surveys 
and coordinate independent research in these departments, are 
being planned on a large scale. The whole field is being mapped 
out by the universities, singly or in cooperation with each other, 
with the Pan-American Union and other agencies. 

Within less than a generation the whole framework for Ameri- 
can public opinion on Spanish American affairs will be reset. 
This framework will have great advantages over that of the past. 
It will be far more scholarly, more accurate, more impartial; for 
these workers possess zeal, ability and learning. But with all 
this, it is not to be doubted that it will fail in many respects 
to present a framework entirely truthful, and hence it must be 
unsatisfactory to Catholics, since it will lack in so many cases, 
not honesty of purpose, but a point of view and a philosophy from 
which an analysis and interpretation can be made which will lead 
to reconstruction. 

Is there no hope, before it is too late, and it will very soon be 
too late, that Catholics will come forward to sponsor and support 
financially in their own universities and foundations a similar 
work? If they do not, for at least three generations the Catholics 
will be forced back into the old apologetic attitude of the penal 
inheritance, always following, never leading, wasting their time 
and effort in trying to show where someone is wrong, instead of 
dynamically taking the matter boldly in hand and producing works 
which will make criticism of such type unnecessary? If only 
American Catholics would save their strength, dissipated in foolish 
congratulations on the English Emancipation (so-called) Act of 
1829, and in telling the world that it has never yet seen their like, 
and get to work on something positive and constructive, some- 
thing might yet be done. 

New York. M. R. MappEn. 
Humility of Youth 
To the Editor of America: 

The article, “Green Windows,” in the issue of AMERrIcA for 
April 20, I found especially interesting. It certainly seems true 
to life. All your articles are very good, and their language can 
be understood by anyone, even by me, a high-school student. This 
is the first year I have received your publication, but I never 
intend to be without a subscription in the future. 

Chicago. Mary Ann Dootey, ’29. 











